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Farm Products 
Decline in Price | 
To Prewar Level 


New Low Mark Is Reached 
When Sale Values Fall Be- | 
low Those of 1910-1931 


Period in Month’s Time | 


Vegetables Show 
Greatest Decrease 


Department of Agriculture Re- 
port Gives Apples, Eggs, and 
Chickens as Only Food Ar- 
ticles Near Normal Range 


The general level of prices for farm 
products declined again from May 5 to 
June 15 and reached the lowest point since | 
such records were started in 1910, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated June 29. 
All products except apples, eggs, and 
chickens shared in the decline, the Depart- 
ment said, the general level receding to 80 
per cent of the prewar level. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The general level of farm prices con- 
tinued its sharp decline from May 15 to 
June 15, due to generally lower prices of 
all agricultural commodities except apples, 
eggs, and chickens, according to the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. At 80, 
per cent of the prewar level on June 15, | 
the Bureau's index of prices received by | 
farmers was 6 points lower than on May 
15, 43 points lower than a year ago, and 
at a new low level for the period covered 
gy the record (1910-1931). 


Decline From May 


June 15 indexes of prices of farm prod- 
ucts, by groups, showed the following de- 
®clines from May 15: Cotton and cottonseed, 
9 points; meat animals, 8 points; grain, 9 
points; fruits and vegetables, 5 points; and 
dairy products, 5 points. The index of farm 
prices of poultry and poultry products ad- 
vanced 4 points in the period. 

The June 15 price indexes for these 
groups were all considerably below those 
of a year ago. Fruits and vegetables were 
79 points lower; the indexes for both meat 
animals and cotton and cottonseed, 50 
points down; grains, down 37 points; dairy 
products, 32 points, and poultry and poul- 
try products, 22 points. 

An unusually weak demand for pork 
and pork products resulted in a 10 per 
cent decline in the farm price of hogs 
from May 15 to June 15. At $5.70 per 
hundredweight on June 15, the United 
States average farm price was approxi- 
mately 37 per cent below a year ago and 
at the lowest level since June, 1911. Hog 
marketings have been considerably less 
e than those of a year ago, and exports of 
pork and lard have dropped considerably. 
Domestic consumption of pork is reduced | 
and storage stocks continue relatively 
large. 

The corn-hog ratio for the United 
States was 10.6 on June 15 compared to 
11.3 on May 15. 


Beef Cattle Falls Off 


The farm price of beef cattle declined 
about 7 per cent from May 15 to June 15. 
At $5.26 per hundredweight in June, cattle 
prices were 36 per cent lower than a year 
ago. Indications ,oint to the weakening 
consumer demand for beef as the princi- 
pal reason for lower cattle prices. Re- 
ceipts at seven primary markets during 
the four-week period ended June 20 were 
14 per cent less than cattle receipts during 
the preceding four weeks and 12 per cent 
smaller than the receipts during the cor- 
responding period in 1930. 

Although a continued low rate of con- 
sumption resulted in a 4 per cent decline 
in the farm price of corn from May 15 
to June 15, the small current farm and 
market supplies prevented a drastic down- 
turn as in the case of other grains. At 
53.8 cents per bushel in mid-June, the 
farm price was 32 per cent lower than 
that of a year ago and 84 per cent of 
the pre-war level. The June 15 index 
of farm prices of all grains averaged 67) 
per cent of pre-war. 

The June 15 farm price of wheat ‘aver- 
aged 51.9 cents per bushel, a decline of 
13 per cent since May 15 and of approxi-| 
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2 Mr. Stone ( )pposes 
Definite Grain Policy 


Milling Interests Protest Change 
Of Rules to Farm Board 


A definite, rigid policy for the sale of 
Grain Stabilization Corporation wheat 
could be worked out but adherence to such 
a policy might easily prove to be ruinous, 
James C. Stone, Chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, stated orally June 29. 

The policy adhered to by the Board up 
to the present time, Mr. Stone said, per- | 
mitted sales of wheat but it also left the| 
Way open to the Board to withhold the 
stabilization stocks from the market. He 
declined to discuss any possible change in 
policy which may be included in the state- 
ment which he said the Board will issue 
July 1 for the sale of wheat. 

Questioned as to reports that he might 
resign from the Board, Mr. Stone said he 
had never resigned any position when a 
difficult situation had arisen. The follow- 
ing information was also given by Mr. 
Stone: ; 

The Grain Stabilization Corporation has 
continued to sell some wheat pending is- 
suance by the Board of the statement in 
which it will define its stabilization policy 
more completely. The milling industry 
needs Spring wheat, and has been pur-| 
chasing from the Corporation. 

It appears to be a business necessity for 
millers to be able to buy Spring wheat. 
There is some Spring wheat available, 
however, which is not in the hands of the 
Stabilization Corporation. 

Indications have been given that millers 
in some sections oppose any change in 
the policy of the Board to sell wheat in 
such a way as to impose a minimum of 
burden on domestic and foreign prices. 
Telegrams and other messages have been 
received from millers and others protest- | 
fhg against any change. | 

Mr. Stone does not wish to complicate 
the wheat stabilization problem by the in-| 
dection of the cotton question at present.) 
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Architects Receive 
Federal Contracts 


Private Interests Planning 


Government Projects With 
Value of 152 Millions 


RIVATE architects have been 

awarded contracts for preparation 
of plans for 72 of the 194 Federal con- 
struction jobs that are now in the plan- 
drawing stage, thus contributing to the 
relief of unemployment in the archi- 
tectural profession, according to an an 
nouncement, June 29, by Fred C. Crox- 
ton, acting chairman of the President's 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 
Mr. Croxton’s announcement was based 
on a communication which he received 
from Ferry K. Heath, assistant secretary 
of the Treasury, in charge of public 
construction. 

While the number of jobs awarded 
private architects was said in Mr. 
Heath's letter to have been smaller than 
those handled by Government person- 
nel, the value of the contracts upon 
which the private architects are work- 
ing is almost six times larger. The total 
value of the contracts being handled 
by private architects was given as 
$152,687,000 compared with $26,953,000 
on which Government architects are 
drawing plans. Following is the full 
text of Mr. Croxton’s announcement. 

“Private architects are receiving a 
major share of professional work on 
post offices and other Federal build- 
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Extension Is Urged 
On Mortgage Loans 
In Massachusetts 


Banks Asked to Allow Two 
Years of Grace to Un- 
employed; Investment 
Changes Also Proposed 


Boston, Mass., June 29. 


State Treasurer Charles F. Hurley, in a 
letter to Governor Joseph B. Ely regard- 
ing the recently appointed special com- 
missions for the stabilization of employ- 
ment and the revision of the savings bank 
laws, has urged a two-year moratorium 
by the banks of Massachusetts on mort- 
gages on real estate owned by those un- 
employed or temporarily ‘unable to make 
payments. 

He also sugested a reduction -of interest 
on mortgages from 6 to 5 per cent and 
an increase of 10 per cent in the amount 
which banks may legally invest in real 
estate and mortgages. 

The State Treasurer asked that there 
be a conference between the special com- 
missions and the bankers of Massachu- 
setts to take necessary steps. 


Suggestions to the Conference 
The suggestions submitted by Mr. Hur- 
ley for consideration by the conference 

proposed by him follow in full text: 
That the banks of Massachusetts de- 
clare a moratorium on mortgages for two 
years on real estate loans pledged to prop- 
erty owned by those who are unemployed 


|and are temporarily unable to make pay- 


ments on such mortgages as a result of 
unemployment. 

That the banks of Massachusetts re- 
duce the rate of interest on mortgages 
from 6 per cent to 5 per cent because 
they have already in a great many in- 
stances reduced the rate of interest on 
deposits from 5 per cent to 4'2 per cent 
and in some cases to 4 per cent. 

Provisions of Statute 

That article 1, chapter 168 General Laws, 
section 54, concerning savings banks, 
which reads “Deposits and the income 
derived therefrom shall be invested only 
as follows: In first mortgages on real 
estate located in the Commonwealth not 
exceeding 60 per cent of the value of 
such real estate; but not more than 70 
per cent of the whole amount of deposits 
shall be so invested” be amended to read 
“In first mortgages on real estate located 
in the Commonwealth not exceeding 170 


| per cent of the value of such real estate; 


but not more than 80 per cent of the 
whole amount of deposits shall be so in- 
vested.” 

In other words, I suggest that the banks 
be allowed to increase 10 per cent the 
amount of money to be invested in first 
mortgages; that is, where they are now 
allowed 60 per cent, I propose that they 
be allowed to invest 70 per cent of the 
value of such real estate. Also, that in- 
stead of the banks being limited to in- 
vesting not more than 70 per cent of the 
whole amount of deposits in mortgages, I 
propose to increase that 10 per cent so 
that a bank may invest not more than 
80 ver cent of the whole amount of de- 
posits. 
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Regulatory Work | 
Will Be Extended 


To ‘Vitamin Foods’ 


| 


Federal Food and Drug Ad-- 
ministration to  Investi-| 


gate Products Labeled as 
Containing Elements 
( 


Laboratory for Study 


To Be Established 


Statement Issued on 25th An- 

| niversary of Statute Shows 
Public and Industry Inter- 
ested in Activities 


The Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration plans to establish a laboratory) 
for the study of vitamins so that reg- 
ulatory work may be extended to foods) 
advertised as containing vitamins, Dr. D. 
G. Campbell, Chief of the Administration, | 
said in a statement issued by the Depart- | 
ment June 30, the 25th anniversary of 
the signing of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act. 


The act popularly known as the Pure 
Food Law was signed on June 30, 1906, 
by President Roosevelt who delegated its 
enforceemnt to the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Department of Agriculture. A statement 
made by W. G. Campbell, Chief of the | 
Federal Food and Drug Administration, | 
which now enforces the law, commenting 
upon a quarter of a century of regulatory 
work under the statute, issued by the De- 
partment follows in full text: 

The years immediately preceding and 
succeeding the passage of the Pure Food 
Law were marked by an awakened public | 
consciousness of the evils and malprac- | 
tices of the time. Lincoln Steffens was 
exposing the shame of misgovernment in 
large American cities. Upton Sinclair had 
written The Jungle, pillorying the meat 
packers. Ida M. Tarbell was uncovering 
the cynicism and dishonestly of early | 
Standard Oil operations. It was an age 
of exposure of unethical and demoralizing 
practices, and. a wave of public indigna- 
tion against the evils of food and drug 
manufacturing brought the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act into being. 


Distrust of Buyers 
the law was passed, the food 
and drug industry picture was in the 
chromo stage. As the result of crude 
methods in food manufacturing, the buyer 
suspected commercialiy prepared foods— 
and with reasons. The medical quack and 
the patent medicine charlatan plied their 
trade from the itinerant buckboard and 
the mixing tub, Swampweed nostrums, 
worthless in the treatment or cure of dis- 
ease, were sold everywhere. Commercially 
packed foods were usually adulterated, 
sometimes with dangerous chemicals, as 
ingredients of dyes and preservatives. So 
unethical were the practices of some| 
food maMufacturers and dealers that the 
many honest producers had little op- 
portunity of profiting by the sale of quality 
goods. 

The passage of the pure food law marked | 
the beginning of a great change for the| 
better in food and drug manufacturing. 
The change was neither spontaneous nor 
instantaneous. A carry-over of opposition 
to the bill, and iuability promptly to re- 
edjust manufacturing practices, delayed 
compliance. Regulatory agencies enforc- 
ing the new law had no difficulty in 
finding violations. Adulteration and mis- | 
branding were common in the early days 
but it was not possible to secure immediate 
correction, because enforcing officials were 
handicapped by the lack of technical 
means of detecting all forms of adul- 
teration. 


Before 


Growth of Industry 


Government scientists devoted attention 
to the formulation of analytical methods, 
and other Federal officials seized products 
found to be in violation of the law, prose- 
cuted offenders, or educated the trade in 
improved processes. The public, losing 
much of its earlier distrust increased its 
purchases progressively with improvement 
in quality of the goods. This was to the 
profit of business. The old cry, “The Gov- 
ernment is ruining our business,” became 
less common and less vociferous. From 
comparatively small beginnings, the food | 
industry grew to a business which manu- 
factures food products amounting an- 
nually to several billion dollars in value. 
Concurrently, there was a growth in the 
drug manufacturing business, whose an- 
nual products are worth nearly $400,- 
000,000 

The 25 years since the passage of the 
food and drugs act have seen some of the 
most important developments that have 
ever occurred in the history of food and 

2] 
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REDUCTION OF AUTO ACCIDENTS | 


SOUGHT IN NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Improved Traffic Methods Asked to Cut Down Number 
Of Deaths by Uniform Highway Rules 


EDUCTION in automobile fatalities 

and accidents through uniform traf- 
fic rules has prompted the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, of which Secretary of Commerce 
Robert P. Lamont is chairman, to fur- 
ther its effort to promote Nation-wide 
adoption of improved traffic methods, 
it was stated orally at the Conference 
June 29. 

A recent report by the Bureau of the 
Census, covering fatalities from auto- 
mobile accidents for the four week period 
ended June 13, showed a decline in the 
death rate in 82 cities covered by the 
survey as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The total num- 
ber of deaths from this cause for the 
1931 period was 629 as compared with 
669 in the similar period of last year. 
Additional information was furnished as 
follows: 

Officials of the National Conference, 
which was organized by President 
Hoover in 1924, when he was Secretary 
of Commerce, to devise and recommend 
uniform traffic rules for streets and high- 
ways, have found that in most of those 
States and cities where the uniform 


— 


recommendations have been adopted 
the death rate from automobile acci- 
dents has been either halted in its 
former upward trend or actually reduced. 

After reviewing the encouraging re- 
sults attained in limiting or reducing 
fatalities and accidents in States and 
cities where the recommendations of 
the Conference have been put into effect, 
the executive committee of the Confer- 
ence, meeting in New York June 23, 
adopted a program of further coopera- 
tive effort to promote Nation-wide adop- 
tion of the uniform rules. 


Reports were received at this meeting 
showing that eight additional States this 
year acted favorably on the uniform ve- 
hicle code ‘recommended rules for States 
applying to highway traffic), bringing 
to a total of 30 the number of States 
which have adopted the code in whole 
or in substantial part or have revised 
their motor laws into closer harmony 
with the code. Progress was also re- 
ported in adoption of the Model Munici- 
pal Traffic Ordinance (for cities) now 
substantially in effect in at least 33 cities 
and being considered for adoption in | 

| 14 additional cities. i 


Expanded Exports 
Of Lumber Planned 


Federal Specialist Touring 
Europe to Stimulate Use 
Of Wood and Products 


yng Department of Commerce expects 

to have a new report available: in 
the early Autumn on the prospects for 
additional lumber sales in Europe, as a 
result of a tour just started by Axel, H. 
Oxholm, Director of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, according 
to an oral announcement, June 29, at 
the Department. 

Mr. Oxholm, in visiting the various 
European commercial centers, also will 
seek information on any new practices 
that serve to increase the use of wood 
and wood products, it was stated. Addi- 
tional information was made available 
as follows: 

It is believed that Mr. Oxholm’s visit 
to Europe in the interest of new lum- 
ber markets is occurring at a most pro- 
pitious time. While the trip had been 
planned well in advance, his arrival in 
Europe coincides with the first signs of 
improvement in the general business and 
financial conditions in response to Pres- 
ident Hoover’s proposal for a war debt 
moratorium. 

The circumstances, therefore, are such 
that the Department's representative 
will be able to see first hand the changes 
that are taking place. This type of 
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Revision of Tariff 
At Coming Session 


Is Thought Unlikely 


Smoot and King of 
Utah Agree That Little 
Prospect of Action by 
Congress Is Apparent 


Both Senators Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, and King (Dem.), of Utah, mi- 
nority member of that Committee, agreed 
in oral statements June 29 that there will 
be no tariff revision at the coming session 
of Congress. Both Senators left for Utah 
on that date. 

Senator Smoot said the present 
law has worked out satisfactorily. 
not know what the Government would 
have done without it,” he added. “What 
I think the country should remember is 
that almost all of the increases in the 
last tariff bill were on agricultural prod- 
ucts. All but 4 per cent of the increases 
in that bill were on agricultural products.” 

Larger Deficit Foreseen 

Senator King said there is no prospect 
of any tariff revision at the coming ses- 
sion. He added the following, orally: 

“The appropriations will be the princi- 
pal work of the coming session. The ap- 


Senators 


tariff 
“I do 


propriations themselves will be sufficient | 


to engage the attention of the Congress 
all session long but there will be other 
important legislation either considered or 
for which consideration will be sought. 
“There will be a larger deficit during 


the next fiscal year than there is going to| 


be in the present fiscal year. When the 
books are finally balanced up, there will 
be in the neighborhood of $900,000,000. My 
opinion is that the deficit the next fiscal 
year, that is the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, will exceed the deficit of the 
present year. 
Attitude of Congress 


“We have insisted that the European 
nations should balance their budgets and 
we have not hesitated to criticize them 
for their failure to do so. We have criti- 
cized them notwithstanding deficits which 
we have created in this country this year 
and which are inevitable for a number of 
years to come unless there is unexpected 
retrenchment in national expenditures and 
an increase in taxes. 

“There will be a contest in the coming 
session of Congress between 
believe that it is unwise to create deficits 
and to meet the same by borrowings and 
those who believe that the income of the 
Government should be sufficient to meet 
its expenses. That means, of course, that 
the taxes must be increased. 

Proposes Tax Measure 

“I have prepared a measure which I 
will offer as a substitute if the House of 
Representatives passes a revenue measure 
not in harmony with my views. This 
measure calls for increase of taxes of those 
whose incomes fall within the higher 
brackets, that is, from $100,000 a year up- 

[Continued on Page 3, 
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Revised Definition 


Given to Milk Bread 


Food Standards Committee Is- 
sues New Description 


Tentative revision of the Federal defi- 
nition for milk bread, restatement of the 
definition for rye bread, and issuance of a 
tentative definition for farina macaroni, 
farina spaghetti, and farina 
were announced June 29 by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 

In the case of milk bread, the proposed 
new definition requires that all the liquid 
used be milk or its equivalent, instead of 
the present requirement that only one- 
third of the liquid need be milk or its 
equivalent, W. S. Frisbie, chairman of the 
Food Standards Committee, stated orally 
June 29. 

There has been criticism of the present 
standard for rye bread on 
that the requirement that one-third of 
the flour be rye flour has been considered 
too drastic, requiring the use of too much 
rye flour, Mr. Frisbie said. The standard 
as restated provides for the same per- 
centage of rye flour and the object of the 
restatement is to invite comment and 
criticism on which any change that may 
seem desirable may be based, he explained. 
The tentative definition for farina maca- 
roni, spaghetti, and vermiceili are en- 
tirely new, he said, and are in compliance 
with the expressed wish of the trade for 


| Federal definitions of these products. 


The Department's statement follows in 
full text: 
The Food Standards 


2 


Committee, 


con- 
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the ground | 
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General Embargo Heat Wave Imperils A}] Governments 


Not Contemplated 


On Soviet Goods 


‘Treasury Says it Merely Has 


Power to Exclude Cargoes 
Found to Have Been Made 
By Convict Labor 


New Rules in Force 
| After First of Year 


Shipments From Sumatra as 
Well as Other Countries 
Using Indentured Labor 
Also Being Inspected 


The Department of the Treasury is not 
contemplating the issuance of a drastic 
order excluding all imports from Russia 
as being produced of convict, forced or 
| indentured labor, it was stated orally June 
29 at the Department. 

Treasury and customs officials are keep- 
ing careful watch over Russian imports, 
to prevent importation of goods produced 
by convict labor, and will maintain this 
policy, pursuant to the terms of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, it was added. Suggestions 
that a full embargo would be declared on 
all Russian imports were denied. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 


Authority of Treasury 


Even if the Treasury had in mind that 
all labor in Russia is forced labor because 
of the Soviet policy, the Treasury has not 
the authority to exclude such shipments 
and Congress must Iegislate to that end 
before such a step can be taken. 


It is the purpose of the Customs Bu- 
reau, under orders from the Treasury, 
simply to carry out the provisions of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, which specifies that 
convict labor products shall not be ad- 
mited to the United States as unfairly 
competitive with American labor and 
products. This law, in addition, provides 
that after Jan. 1 products produced by 
“forced or indentured labor,” shall be ex- 
cluded. 

As to Russia it was said that freo labor 
is employed in some regions. There is a 
substantial amount cf convict labor also, 
while forced labor, within the purview of 
the provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 
which become effective Jan. 1, is consid- 
ered widely prevalent. 

Thus the policy of the Treasury is to in- 
spect every arrival, not alone from Russia, 
|} but from Sumatra and other tropical to- 
bacco-producing countries where forced or 
|indentured labor is used. The Treasury 
| will make a decision as to each shipment, 
pursuant to a recent regulation issued by 
the Secretary, Andrew W. Mellon, which 
| places the burden of proof as to the origin 
of the commodity on the importer, rather 
than Federal customs inspectors. 


Two Issues Involved 


Such shipments from Russia will be 
considered “on their merits” and it will 
be up to the shipper or the importer to 
establish that they are the products of 
forced labor. Two salient points must be 
considered, one, whether the goods offered 
for imports were produced by convict, 
forced or indentured labor, and, two, 
whether there is a sufficient production of 
these products in the United States to 
satisfy the domestic demand. 

The Sumatra tobacco case is rapidly 
coming to the point where a decision must 
be reached, in the view of customs offi- 
cials. Domestic tobacco growers claimed 
that imports of the Sumatra _ tobacco 
wrapper for cigars was seriously affecting 
the domestic trade. 

At formal hearings before the Customs 
Bureau, however, it was brought out that 
Sumatra wrapper is much preferred by 
some cigar manufacturers to the domes- 
tic product, and these manufacturers 
|claimed the imported product was _ in- 
dispensable to their business. 

Hearing Scheduled 
| On the other hand, the domestic grow- 

ers testified that they could produce a 
sufficient quantity of tobacco wrapper to 
meet the necds of the industry, and also 
that the quality was as good, if not better 
| than the Sumatra product. 

Formal announcement also was made at 
the Treasury that a hearing on the ad- 
missibility of a cargo of Russian pulp- 
wood, now being held up at New York, 
has been definitely scheduled for July 1 
before Seymour Lowman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the Commis- 
| sioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble. The 
; Customs Bureau held up the shipment to 
ascertain whether it emanated from the 
| restricted Russian area, in which convict 
labor is said to be employed, but repre- 
sentatives of the Amtorg Trading Corpo- 
ration, unofficial Soviet agency in this 
country, and of the International Paper 
Co., consignee of the shipment, protesied, 
on the ground that the ship loaded at 
Leningrad, and that free labor was em- 
ployed, whereas the restricted zone is in 
northern Russia. 


Reserve Moisture 


Twelve Cities Experienced 
Highest Temperature for 
June in Their History 


THE heat wave of the last few days 

reached a high point June 28, when 
» new high-temperature records for June 
were set in 12 cities, in two of which 
new high records were set on three stit- 
cessive days, according to an oral state- 
ment June 29 at the Weather Bureau. 
The following information also was 
given at the Bureau: 

On June 26, new June records were 
set at Charles City, Iowa, with 100 de- 
grees; Davenport, Iowa, 102 degrees; and 
Huron, S. Dak., 104. June 27, the records 
set at Davenport and Huron were broken 
with 102 and 106 degrees, respectively, 
and new June records were set also at 
Springfield, Ill.. 102 degrees, and Knox- 
ville and Chattanooga, Tenn., 100. 

On June 28, the records at Davenport 
and Huron were broken a third time, 
with 102 degrees at the former city, frac- 
tionally higher than on June 27, and 
108 degrees at Huron. The tempera- 
ture at Huron was the highest on rec- 
ord for that city for all time. New 
June records were set also June 28 for 
Charles City, Iowa, 102 degrees, break- 
ing the record set June 26; and for 
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Radio in America 
Declared Superior 


To That in Europe 


Chief Engineer of Federal 
Radio Commission Says 
Both Transmission and 
Programs Are Better 


Broadcasting development in the United 
States “has far exceeded that of Europe 
in program calibre, technic of presentation 
and station performance,” Dr. C. B. Joll- 


iffe, Chief Engineer of the Federal Radio 
Commission stated orally June 29 upon 
his return from the continent. He was 
a delegate to the sessions of the Interna- 
tional Technical Consulting Committee on 
Radio Communication held in Copenhagen 
from May 27 to June 8. 

“The problem of broadcasting is in- 
herently more difficult in Europe than in 
the United States, because of the conges- 
tion ef netions which must share facili- 
ties,” he said. “Rather loose methods are 
employed. The choice of programs is 
limited, and the entertainment 
been adapted to the split-second 
schedule manifest here.” 


Under State Control 


Dr. Jolliffe pointed out that in Europe 
broadcasting is under government control 
with the cost of maintenance defrayed by 
annual taxes on receiving sets. In this 
country, he explained, broadcasting is 
conducted by private enterprise. The dis- 
cussions, held biennially under the terms 
of the Radiotelegraph Convention adopted 
in Washington in 1927, were technical, 
Dr. Jolliffe said. They related to coor- 
dination of international wavelengths and 
to presentation of new engineering devel- 
opments. 

Ship-to-shore telephone communica- 
tion was a major consideration, he éaid, 
but broadcasting was not discussed of- 
ficially. 

The following additional information 
was made available by Dr. Jolliffe, based 
on his observation in Europe: 


radio 


Receivers Inferior 


Receiving sets used by European listen- 
ers, for the most part, are inferior to those 
in this country. Stations in Europe broad¢ 
cast with only a nine-kilocycle separation, 
as against 10 kilocycles here, with the re- 
sult that there is a greater amount of in- 
terference. As a consequence there is 
rather general dissatisfaction as to the 
use of regular broadcast channels for 
broadcasting. 

In the United States the 10-kilocycle 
separation, with greater selectivity in re- 
ceiving sets, makes for minimum inter- 
ference. Moreover, the Radio Commission 
has been demanding improved efficiency 
in transmissions. 

The American delegation to the Copen- 
hagen sessions, besides Dr. Jolliffe, com- 
prised Senator White (Rep.), Maine, chair- 
man, and Dr. J. H. Dellinger, chief of the 
Radio Section, Bureau of Standards. 
Technical advisors were Dr. Irvin Stewart, 
Department of State; Dr. C. G. Mcll- 
wraith, Bureau of Standards; Gerald C 
Cross, Radio Commission; Lieut. Com- 
mander  E. M. Webster, Coast Guard; 
Lieut. Commander J. R. Redman, Navy 
and Lieuts. W. T. Guest, and T. H. Mad- 
uocks, Army. Maj. K. B. Warner, secretary 
of the American Radio Relay League, ama- 
teur organization, was a special advisor, 
and Vinton Chapin, State Department, 
served as secretary. 


GERMAN STATE RAILWAY GRANTS 


MONOPOLY IN FREIGHT TRUCKING 


Franchise Let to Private Company to Overcome Serious 
Competition in Long Hauls 


‘(HE German State Railroad Company 

(Die Deutsche Reichsbahngesell- 
schaft) has granved a monopoly in motor 
truck freight transportation to a private 
company to overcome the serious com- 
petition of private companies in long 
hauls. The Department of Commerce 
has been advised by the American consul 
at Berlin, Raymond H. Geist, the De- 
partment announced June 29. 

Through this arrangement the railroad 
company is endeavoring to compel pri- 
vate transportaiion firms to conform to 
the conditions under which the Reichs- 
bann intends to work. 

Additional information made available 
in the Consul's report, made public by 
the Department, follows: 

The Reichsbahn has just closed a con- 
tract with the firm Schenker & Co. G. 
m. b. H., Berlin, a filial of the interna- 
tional organization, which branch in 
Berlin has been reorganized “ad hoc” to 


meet the needs of the huge undertaking 
which the contract entails. 

The services of Schenker & Co., in- 
clude all functions relating to the 
transportation of freight, exelusive of 
those actually and normally performed 
by the railroads, particularly the trans- 
portation of freight to and from the 
railroad stations and terminals, collect- 
ing goods and providing depots for such 
collections, and storage; also, as foreseen 
in the wide powers with which the firm 
is invested, the 1outing of freight, thus 
bringing into the sharpest point of ob- 
servation, probably, another privilege 
that awakens the most serious misgiv- 
ings—the ultimate selection of ocean 
terminals. 

The firm is expected, in carrying out 
the terms of the contract, to utilize the 


services of existing transportation units | 


which are required, under the conditions 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] | 
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' But France Agree 
To Debt Proposal 


Acting Secretary Castle Says 
Paris Must Meet the Spirit 
And Purpose of President 
Hoover’s Offer 


Further Discussions 


Extra Session of Congress Not 
Necessary to Pass Act, Sen- 
ator Smoot Says After 
White House Visit 


All governments with the exception of 
France have now agreed in principle to 
President Hoover's plan for a war debt 
moratorium and the United States will ac- 
cept no proposals from France which “do 
not fall completely within the spirit and 
purpose of the President's offer,” the Act- 


ing Secretary of State, William R. Castle 
Jr., stated June 29. 


| Mr. Castle’s prepared statement regard- 

ing acceptance of the plan by all nations 
except Trance was made at the Depart- 
ment of State following a late afternoon 
conference by President Hoover with Mr. 
Castle and Ogden L. Mills, Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Earlier in the day Secretary Castle, in 
an oral statement, outlined the United 
States’ stand and said that the United 
States will accept no proposals from 
France other than those which fall within 
the spirit of Mr. Hoover's plan. 

Mr. Castle's prepared statement follows 
in full text: 

“It is our understanding that all gov- 
ernments have now agreed in principle to 
the President's plan except the French 
government. Some difficulties have arisen 
,in reconciling the French position with 
| the Spirit of the President's proposal. 
Discussions are still continuing between 
Ambassador Edge and Secretary Mellon 
with the French ministry.” , 

Mr. Castle added orally that there would 
be no discussions June 30 as the French 
Senate would be in session. 

Mr. Mills said he haé taiked with,Sec- 
| retary Mellon by the trans-Atlantic radio- 
| telephone. Both the Secretary and Am- 
| bassador Edge, he declared, are fully con- 

versant with the developments in this 
country. He added he could not talk 
freely concerning the negotiations because 
there are many “technical” points involved, 


Austria Accepts 


The Department of State also made pub- 
lic a note from the Austrian Minister, Ed- 
gar Prochnik, in which his government 

|formally accepted the debt holiday pro- 
posal. The Department's announcement 
follows in full text: 

The following note has been delivered 
to the Department by Mr. Edgar L. G. 
Prochnik, the Austrian Minister at Wash- 
ington. 

“His Excellency Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

“Confirming my oral statements made on 
Monday, June 22 to the Undescretary, Mr. 
Castle, I have the honor to renew to Your 
Excellency the assurance that the federal 
government of the Republic of Austria is 
greatly pleased to unconditionally accept 
the proposal of the President of the United 
States in regard to debts and reparations, 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assure 
ance of my highest consideration. 
(Signed) “EDGAR PROCHNIK.” 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance 
discussed with President Hoover at the 
White House on June 29 the pending 
Franco-American negotiations looking to 
an agreement on the President's proposal 
for a year’s moratorium on war debt pay- 
ments. 

Agreement Not Reached 


Afterwards, the Utah Senator said that 
no agreement has as yet been reached. 
He expressed the opinion that it would 
not be necessary to call an extra session 
of Congress to ratify the proposed agree- 
ment as Congress could ratify it in regue 


| Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
Value of Trees Fixed 
By Restoration Cost 


Federal Government Awarded 


Damages in Idaho Fire 


An award of damages to the Federal 

Government for losses in a forest fire 
which spread from private lands to the 
St. Joe National Forest in Idaho, recently 
made by a United States District Court, 
measured the value of the young trees to 
the Government by the cost of protecting 
the area until the timber stand is re- 
Stored, the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, stated June 29. 
_The decision is believed to be the first 
time such a basis was fixed for an award 
of damages of this nature, according to 
an oral statement by C. E. Randall, of 
the Division of Information of the Service. 
The statement by the Service follows in 
full text: 

Damages to the Government by the 
Charlie Creek fire which spread from the 
lands of the Blackwell Lumber Company 
to the St. Joe National Forest, Idaho, in 
Augusi, 1929, were placed at $9,312.60 by 
the United States District Court at Coeur 
d'Alene, where the case was tried June 11 
to 19. The sum awarded is held to cover 
the cost of fighting the fire on the Na- 
tional Forest, and also to represent the 
|value of young growth destroyed. The 
case, according to toresters, is notable, 
inasmuch as it measured the value of the 
young trees to the Government by the 
cost of protecting the area until the stand 
is restored. The case is also said to be a 
test of the merits of the Idaho forest 
law, enacied in 1924 

The Government charged general nege 
ligence of the Blackwell Company in al- 
lowing its fire to spread from its land to 
the National Forest, special negligence be- 
cause of failure to pile and burn slash 
concurrently with cutting of trees along 
its, logging railroad, failure to dispose of 
slash on horse trails and rollways cone 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4) 
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Navy Department 
Rejects Bids for 


Diesel Engines 


Additional Funds Will Be 
Necessary if Experiments 
Are to Be Resumed, Says 
Admiral Robinson 





A renewal of the effort to develop Amer- 
ican-made Diesel engines for naval pur- 
poses was predicted June 29 by Rear Ad- 
miral S. M. Robinson, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Engineering, Department of 
the Navy, who stated orally that angap- 
propriation of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 prob- 
ably would be sought at the next session 
of Congress. ; 

Admiral Robinson atso made it known 
that efforts to stimulate Diesel research 
with limited funds available at present | 
have failed and that the Department | 
has been forced to reject all bids recently 
opened for a “light-weight, high-speed 
Diesel engine of domestic manufacture. 

Abandonment of the Navy's tentative 
plans for continuing development of sat- 
isfactory compression-ignition engines will 
not result from lack of funds at the 
present time, however, according to the | 
engineering specialist's statements. “Ex- | 
perimental work with Diesels is going | 
ahead along two or three lines,” he @x- | 
plained, “though funds to purchase the | 
engine we were efter are not available.” | 

Bids Received 

Further information made available fol- 
lows: 

Bids from four engine manufacturers 
were opened June 12 and because the 
necessary funds were not available Ad- 
miral Robinson recommended that the 
bids be rejected. The prices ranged from 
$67,000 to $96,250 with The Electric Boat 
Co., Groton, Conn., the low bidder. 

The specifications required that the en- 
gine have 600 horsepower, and an engine- 
speed of 700 revolutions per minute. The 
engine was to have been limited in weight 
to not more than 22 pounds per horse- 
power. 

An attempt to secure $3,000,000 for an 





Automobile Sales 
_ Declined in May 











ward Trend Begun In 


ae Show Reversal of Up- 
| November 


| Ea TR 
| Sales of automobiles by factories, which 
had been rising steadily since November, 
fell off in May, according to figures made 
| public June 30. by the Bureau of the Cen- | 
sus, Department of Commerce. It was 
shown, however, that a similar decline was 
experienced last year and in 1929, fol+ 
lowing a gain carried through the earlier 
months of the years. | 
The total number of vehicles sold was | 
315,115 in May, compared with 335,708 in| 
| April, 420,027 in May, 1930¢ and 604,691 
}in May, 1929. The decrease from April 
| to May was shown to be distributed among | 
/all classes of vehicles—passenger cars, 
| trucks and taxicabs, the latter showing | 
| the largest percentage drop of nearly 50 
per cent. Numerically the decrease for 
taxis was from 665 to 340. | 
Passenger cars showed a sales decline 
from 285,028 in April to 269,080 in May, 
while trucks dropped from 50,015 to 45,- 
695, according to the census figures. Data | 
obtained by the Bureau from the Canadian | 
Bureau of Statistics revealed similar trends 
in factory sales of automobiles in the 
Dominion. 


Milk Bread Is Given 
Revised Definition 
By Food Committee 





New Descriptions of Rye. 
Bread and Farinas Also 
Issued by Department of 
Agriculture | 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
sisting of representatives of the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists, of , 
the Association of Dairy, Food and Drug 


tensive experimental and research pro- : 
orem failed. at the last session of Con- Officials, and of the Department of Agri- | 
gress. Charles Francis Adams, the Sec- | culture, has proposed a new definition of 
retary of the Navy, and other officers had farina macaroni and has revised defini- 
recommended that this amount be made tions for milk bread and rye bread, ac- 
available that the United States might |cording to an announcement by W. 5S. 
attempt to overcome the handicap which | Frisbie, chairman. The committee in- 
has been noticed since the World War. vites criticisms and suggestions on the pro- 

American manufacturers have not posed definitions from food officials, con- 
turned out Diesel engines satisfactory to|sumers, and the trade. Communications 
the Navy, according to previous state- | should be addressed to A. S. Mitchell, Sec- 
ments by Rear Admiral H. E. Yarnell,| retary, Food Standards Committee, Food 
former Chief of the Bureau of Engineer- and Drug Administration, Washington, D. 
ing, although substantial progress has C., and should reach him not later than 
been made in recent years. This develop- Sept. 30, 1931. — ; 
ment does not compare with that abroad, The proposed definitions are as follows: 
but efforts to copy German-made Diesels Definitions Are Explained 


have been partly successful. Farina macaroni, farina spaghetti, fa- 
Study of Foreign Motors /rina vermicelli, are plain alimentary 
An engine suitable for installation in| pastes in the preparation of which farina 
surface vessels is sought by the Navy, as is the only farinaceous ingredient used 
well as more efficient, lighter power plants | and are distinguished by their character- 
for submarine propulsion. A Diesel plant | istic shapes. 
is being used in a German naval vessel,| Milk bread is the product, in the. form 
a compression-ignition engine of 50,000 | of loaves or smaller units, obtained by 
horsepower and capable of a speed of 28/ baking a leavened and kneaded mixture 
knots having been installed in the “Er- | of flour, salt, yeast, and milk or its equiv- 
statz Prussia.” 


Routine Remain 


With four reports already made public 
and eight reports yet to go to the White 
House, the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement theoreti- 
cally goes out of existence on June 30, | 
according to information made available 
at the Commission June 29. Temporary 
headquarters will be maintained until | 
about Aug. 1 with a small staff, it was | 
said. 

The following additional information 
also was made available at the Commis- | 
sion: 

President Hoover two years ago ap- 
pointed the 11 members of the Commis- | 
sion, directing them to make a‘study and | 





A parachute which can be quickly attached and detached is the type desired by the Department of the Navy 
and the objective of recent experiments. The rapid-connector type which it is sought to develop is intended 
for use of aeroplane passengers, machine gunners and other personnel who would be handicapped in normal 
flight if required to wear parachute equipment continuously. A recent test is illustrated. The flyer, from a 
position on the end of a wing, has released his parachute, which, when filled, has pulled him off of the plane. 


Commission on Enforcement of Laws | 
To Continue With a Skeleton Staff Jp Foreign Nations 


Life of Agency Expires Theoretically on June 30 But Some 


s to Be Handled 


there are printing and other bills which 
the Commission must pay from its funds. 


Theoretically the life of the Commis-| 


sion expires on June 30, since the appro- 
priations.:made by Congress are not avail- 
able after that date. 
however, is authorized to pay bills after 
‘July 1 which were incurred previous to 
that date, such as printing bills and mis- 
cellaneous expenditures. None of the 
money can be used to pay salaries or other 
similar running expenses. 

A staff of about six or eight of the Com- 
mission’s clerical and executive staff will 
continue in office until about Aug. 1 in 


offices other than those which it now oc-| 


cupies. The new offices will be at 1734 


The Commission, | 


| 

submit reports on the questions relative | 7. 
; ‘ |New York Ave., Washington, D. C. The 
to crime in the United States. | funds will come from a source outside the 
The first report was a preliminary on€| Government. None of the members of 
on “Prohibition,” and the next was a! the Commission will move into the tempo- 
more ocmplete report on the same subject. rary headquarters except the chairman, 
These were followed by reports on “Prose-| George W. Wickersham. The staff will 


cution” and “Criminal Statistics.” All| check over finances of the Commission. 
were submitted to President Hoover, | 


Expenditures of $300,000 to $400,000 
might be made abroad to secure examples 
of foreign-made Diesels, but most of any 
considerable appropriation for experimen- 
tal work would be spent in encouraging 
American manufacturers to turn out do- 
mestic power plants and in making instal- 
lations in various types of surface craft. 

A number of submarines were reengined | 

veral years ago with power plants copied 

rom German Diesels secured after the 
war. These engines have worked com- 
paratively well, having been perfected to | 
the point where they give service for 
about 10,000 miles annually with relatively 
few breakdowns and little trouble. 


Normal Wheat Crop 
Is Cut in Oklahoma 


State Labor Commissioner Re- 
ports Favorable Harvest 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June 29. 


Reports just received at the office of 
the State Labor Commission from all parts 
of the Oklahoma wheat belt indicate that 
for the first time in years the small grain 
crop has ripened normally, according to 
a statement issued June 29 by the State 
Labor Commissioner, W. A. Murphy. 

“The harvest commenced in Texas 
about June 1, crossed the State line an 
traveled across the big wheat fields of 
western Oklahoma like a prairie fire,” 
said Mr. Murphy. “Cutting is in full 
swing now in north central, the northwest 
and ‘panhandle’ counties, under fair skies 
and ideal harvest weather conditions.” 

He said the cutting is about over in all 
southern counties, is about half over in 
the central section; and just getting well 
started in north central, northwestern and | 
panhandle counties. 

There is and has been an ample supply 
of labor available locally in all sections of 
the wheat belt, he declared. Groups of 
transient men have been reported going 
through some sections, unable to get work, 
disregarding the: previous warning of the 
Commissioner no extra help is needed this 
year. 

The surplus of labor reported in many 
counties of the wheat belt will provide 
any number of men who might be needed 
in. other counties on short notice, the 
Labor Commissioner said, though he an- 
ticipates no calls for labor. 


Chile Assists Building 
Of Modern Houses 


Making more effective a plan for hous- 
ing and rent control which has been in 
operation for the past five years, the Gov- 
ernment of Chile is now assisting in the 
construction of houses to cost no more 
than $2,240 and to rent for no more than 
$24 a month, the Commerce Department 
learns from its office at Santiago. 

A number of laws were enacted by the 
Chilean Government in 1925 which were 
designed to aid the construction of mod- 
erately priced houses, renting for not more 
than $36 monthly and having a value of 
about $3,660. This legislation was help- 
ful but considerably restricted. These 
laws were made more effective by the 
present legislation enacted in February, 
1931, which provides for rentals of not 
more than $24 per month and houses to 
cost not in excess of $2,240, except in spe- 
cial cases. 

A Central Board of Cheaj Habitations 
must pass on all loans solicited after a 
report has been made by the Bureau of 
Public Works. When the loans have been 
authorized, the Caja de Credito Hipote- 
cario, a Government controlled mortgage 
Wank, makes delivery of corresponding 
funds. Annual loans may not exceed 
$6,000,000 and are guaranteed by first 
mortgages on the property as well as pol- 
icies endorsed to the order of the Gov- 
ernment bank. 

During five years of the Government aid 
lan, 3,455 houses have been finished, 2,- 
70 are under construction, and loans have 

been requested for 737 more.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


| or 


alent (milk solids and water in the pro- 
portions normal to milk), with or without 
edible fat or oil, sugar and/or other fer- 
mentable carbohydrate substance. It may 
also contain diastatic and/or proteolytic 
ferments, -and such minute amounts of 
unobjectionable salts as serve solely as 
yeast nutrients.* The flour ingredient may 
include not more than 3 per cent of other 
edible farinaceous substances? Milk bread 
contains, one hour or more after baking, 
not more than 38 per cent of moisture. 

Rye bread is the product, in the form 
of loaves or smaller units, obtained by 
baking a leavened and kneaded mixture 
of rye flour, or of rye flour and a wheat 
flour, with water, salt, and yeast; with 
without edible fat or oil, milk or a 
milk product, sugar and/or other fer- 
mentable carbohydrate substance. It may | 
contain diastatic and/or proteolytic fer- | 
ments, and minute amounts of unob- | 
jectionable salts as serve solely as yeast 
nutrients.* The total flour ingredient, of 
which rye flour constitutes not less than 
one-third, may include not more than 3 
per cent of other edible farinaceous sub- 
stanhce. Rye bread contains, one hour or 
more after baking, not more than 38 per 
cent of moisture. 


*The propriety of the use of minute quan- 
tities of oxidizing agents as enzyme activators 
is reserved for future consideration and with- 
out prejudice. 


Florida Governor Calls 
Session of Legislature 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., June 29. 

A second extraordinary session of the 
Florida Legislature has been called for 
July 7. “It is evident,” Governor Carl- | 
ton’s call states, “that another special | 
session of the Legislature is necessary. The 
general appropriations bill has not: been 
completed, additional sources of revenue | 
have not been provided to eliminate the | 


who made them public. 


It is expected that the other eight re- 
ports will be made public by Aug. 1, and | 
that a number of them will come from 
the White House at one time, although | 
the order in which they will come out} 
can not be forecast. Those reports which | 
are yet to come out are: Juvenile De- 
linquency; a progress report on a Federal 
Court Study; Crime Among the Foreign 
Born; Penal Institutions, Probation and 
Parole; 
ment; Causes of Crime; Cost of Crime; 
Police. | 


During the two years about 100 persons | 
have aided in making the various studies 
relative to which the Commission has made 
reports, and during that time funds total- 
ing $500,000 have been appropriated to 
the Commission’s use by Congress. It is 
believed about $10,000 will be returned | 
to the Treasury by the Commission, al-| 
though no definite figure can be set, since | 


Smaller Provincial Units | 
Are Proposed for China 


Division of China’s 30 provinces into 
69 smaller provinces is provided for in 


@ proposal now under consideration by 
the Chinese Government, according to a 
report received in the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache Julean | 
Arnold at Shanghai. The proposal argued 
tiiat the present size of many of the prov- 
inces is as large as several of the Euro- 
pean countries, and that the vast extent! 
of territory over which a provincial gov- 
ernment now has jurisdiction, as weil as 
the almost unlimited powers with which 
a provincial government is invested, have 
contributed in no small measure to the) 
growth of regional independence and feu- 
dalistic pretensions. 


Full details of the proposal are not 


|mony before the court. 
|in forestry were among 


Cost of Restoring Trees 
Set as Value of Old Ones 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
currently with cutting timber at these 


places, and negligence in operating an} 


oil burning locomotive without a spark 
arrester. It also charged negligence in 


Lawlessness and Law Enforce-| violating the provisions of the Idaho forcst. 


law of 1925 relative to slash disposal on 
logging road rights-of-way. 

The court upheld as a principle that 
it was the duty of the Government to 
protect its property when in danger, and 
that it was in no way obligated to wait 
until private owners had taken action. 

Twelve witnesses appeared for the Gov- 


ernment, and 15 for the Blackwell Lum-| 


ber Company. Two days were devoted to 
the preliminary interrogation of witnesses, 
and seven days for submission of testi- 
Technical experts 


Judge Charles C. Cavanah was the pre- 
siding judge. 

The Charlie Creek fire started on Aug. 
12, 1929, in logging slash along the Black- 
well Lumber Company logging railroad on 
Charlie Creek south of Emida, Idaho. 
burned approximately 2,284 acres, over 700 
of which were St. 
land. The Government area was cov- 
ered chiefly with white pine reproduction 
averaging 38 years old. About 300 fire 
fighters were employed in putting out the 
blaze which was finally subdued, several 
days later. 





Farm Produets Decline 
In Price to Pre-war Level 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mately 41 per cent since June 15, 1930. 


ad valorm tax; nor has the tax collecting | available, but it is understood that the| The farm price of wheat has dropped 
machinery been perfected as necessary.” | present Province of Kiangsu, in which) drastically on account of the beginning 


Among the proposed laws which died | Shanghai and Nanking are located;-will|of the new crop marketing 


season in 


at the end of the first session were bills|be divided into three smaller provinces.| Southern States, the certainty of a very 
imposing an intangibles tax, creating a |The three northeastern provinces in Man-| large carryover of old wheat in the coun- 


State tax commission, increasing certain 
occupational 


churia, namely, Liaoning (Fengtien), 


license taxes, imposing a Kirin, and Heilungkiang, are proposed to| market prices to an export basis. 


try, and partial readjustment of domestic 
Farm 


general sales tax, and Imposing an amuse-|be divided into seven provinces.—Issued | price declines were large in durum wheat 


ment tax. 


by Department of Commerce. 
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(P 10--¢ 5). 
State Legislation—(P 2--c 2) 
(P 4--c 5, 6) (P 5--c 7) (P 6--¢ 7) 
(P 7--c 6, 7) (P 9--e 4, 7). 
State Taxation—(P 6--c 7) (P 9--c 4). 
Tariff—(P 1--c 4) (P 3--c 2). 


Taxation—(P 6--c¢ 1, 2). 

Territories and Possessions—(P 3--c 3). 
Topical Survey-+-(P 10--c 3), 

Trade Practices—(P 3--c¢ 1). 
Veterans—(P 3--c 7). 

Weather—(P 1--c 6). 


Wild Life—(P 2--c 6) (P 4--c 1). 








| producing areas, in Texas, Oklahoma, and 


other States where the 1931 crop is now 
moving to market. 


Cotton Sharply Declines 


A reduction in domestic consumption, 
abundant supplies, and curtailment 


Cecline in the average farm price of cot- 
ton during the month. At 7.7 cents per 
pound on June 15, the farm price was 1.1 
cents lower than on May 15, 6.3 lower than 
a year ago and at the lowest level re- 
ported since February, 1915. Cotton prices 
have risen, however, since June 15. 

| A 13 per cent decline, after the middle 
of May, brought the United States average 
farm price of potatoes down to 75. cents 
per bushel on June 15. A year ago, the 
farm price was approximately $1.50. Po- 
tato prices were unusually weak in south- 
ern States on June 15 as the result of a 
; Substantial increase in early crop ship- 
ments. For the South Atlantic group the 
average farm price was approximately 
37 per cent lower than a month earlier: 
in the South Central Division potato prices 
| were down 41 per cent. 


| Utah 





Seeks to Eliminate 
Unlicensed Air Pilots 


Sait Lake City, Uran, June 29. 
| Governor George H. Dern has called 
}upon the peace officers and county at- 
|torneys of the State to eliminate un- 
| licensed airplanes and pilots through en- 
forcement of Utah's aviation law (chapter 
20, Laws of 1931). 

In his letter Governor Dern said that 
‘a great many unlicensed airplanes and 
pilots are coming into this State from 
California and other surrounding States 
where there is a prohibition against their 
fiying in those Siates, with the result 
that many accidents have occurred due 
to incompetent flying and the unair- 
worthiness of the aircraft involved,” 
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the witnesses. | 


It | 


Joe National Forest | 


of | 
Furopean mill activity resulted in a sharp | 


TAKE-OFF IN NAVY TESTS OF PARACHUTES 





‘Market for Lumber 


Federal Specialist Touring 
European Countries in an 
Effort to Stimulate Use of 
Wood and Products 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
observation has great value. Not only 
will it provide the observer with accurate 
knowlege of basic economic conditions in 
the industrial lines touched by the wood 
interests, but he will be aie to form an 
opinion as to the needs of those markets 
in the future as well as in this transition 
stage. 

Among the phases of the European for- 
est products situation that will come un- 
cer the eye of the Department's repre- 
sentative is the Russian encroachment on 
those markets. The Department’s trade 
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Being Investigated 


representatives as well as consular officers | 


under the Department of State have been 


using industries through the past, but it 
is felt that their separate views have not 
shown the full picture of the situation 
because each of the representatives has 
been restricted to his own territory. A 
| composite opinion thus has not been avail- 
able. 


Soviet Encroachment 


The Soviet interests have been making 
|every effort to capture, the markets of 
territory contiguous to their own as well 
as seeking to enter the American market 
with special types of products, such as 
| pulp wood. Few of the factors influencing 
|the market leanings toward Russian sup- 
plies have been analyzed here, chiefly be- 
jcause information of a con®prehensive 
|character has not been available. It is 
‘hoped that Mr. Oxholm may obtain data 
on this phase of the market situation that 
| will enable the American exporters to com- 
pete more successfully. 


| As to the future outlook, however, the 
visit which Mr. Oxholm is making holds 
much promise. It is conceded that if 
American interests are to be able to hold 
their trade gains after business returns to 
normal, they must be apprised of all of 
the opportunities and must have warning 
ot any pitfalls that have developed since 
the recession began during 1929. 

Credit conditions, for example, present 
| @ problem. The Department has repeatedly 
warned American exporters to use caution 
in extending credit terms to buyers, be- 
cause, the records show, many long-time 
buyers have found themselves in a pre- 
|carious financial. condition through no 
fault of their own. On the other hand, new 
corporations constituting important pros- 
| bective buyers have come into the market 
jand more will arise in the reorganized 
; economic structure. The majority of them, 
|i appears, will be able to meet any com- 
|}mitments which they make, but the De- 
| partment feels nevertheless that general 
| conditions should be known and the facts 
| Should be available to this country’s ven- 
;ders as a means of preventing losses. 
| In addition to the other subjects to 
| which Mr. Oxholm will devote his aiten- 
| tion, as a member of the advisory commit- 
| tee of the United States Timber Conserva- 
| tion Board he will consult with the various 
conservation agencies of Europe, including 
Scandinavia and England. 


Deepening of Channel 
In Texas Is Asked 





Other Improvements Also Are 
Requested at Hearing 


A hearing was held June 29 by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors in the office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, on the proposed improvement of 
Sabine-Neches waterway, Texs*, calling 
for a general increase in project dimen- 
sions of the existing channels. The hear- 
jing was on a preliminary examination 
made under authority of the River and 
Harbor Act of July 3, 1930. 

Those who appeared before the Board 
were George N. Bliss, of Port Arthur, Tex., 
George D. Anderson, of Beaumont, Tex., 
and James E. Moff, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
representing the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany. They advocated additional width 
and depth. 

The Board also held hearings on pro- 
posed improvements of Dickersons Bay, 
Gloucester County, Va., and Urbanna 
Creek, Middlesex County, Va., Representa- 
tive Bland (Dem.), of Newport News, Va., 
being the only one to appear in behalf of 
these projects. 

The Dickersons Bay project proposes a 
harbor of refuge for small vessels and 
to permit development of the bay as a 
shipping center for seafood produced in 
adjacent waters, while the Urbanna Creek 
project proposes a deeper channel. Local 
interests, according to the Department of 
War, claim that sand movement around 
the jetty in Urbanna Creek has reduced 
the depths in the entrance channel to 7 
or 8 feet and narrowed the inner chan- 
nel to a width of 75 feet and that depths 
in the turning basin are less than 10 
feet with resulting inconvenience to com- 
merce, 
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New Hampshire Commissioner 
Says State Institutions Will 
«Not Lower Rate 


Concorp, N. H., June 29. 
Bank Commissioner John E. Sullivan, 


Hampshire banks would not join banking 
| institutions in other sections of the coun- 
try in reducing the rate of interest paid 
on deposits. 


“Banking men in this city and other 
|sections of the State have discussed, be- 
|tween themselves and with me, the in- 
j terest situation,” he said. “The upshot 
of conferences has been an agreement 
to carry on at the present 4.5 per cent 
rate until further’ notice. 


| “Unless there is a radical change in 
|the financial situation of the country, 
| savings banks rate slashes here are not 
| hkely for months. Many bankers in Con- 
card feel, however, that it would be bet- 
ter business to pay not more than 4 
per cent interest under present conditions. 
|/On the other hand a Manchester bank 
is paying 5 per cent. With competition 
| keen for increased deposits, interest cuts, 
|unless generally adopted, are not likely 
to be authorized at this time by bank 
directors.” 








Nitrate Producers 


* Of Europe and Chile 


| Hold Conference 


‘Renewal of International 
| Cartel Agreement Is Ex- 
| pected to Result From 
The Hague Meeting 


Faced by adverse factors of world-wide 


some countries, European and Chilean 
nitrate producers are now meeting in a 
new conference at The Hague for the re- 
newal of the international nitrogen cartel 


in an oral statement on June 26, said New | 


{ing them in his play. 


———y— 


Reduced Interest \Cigeine Are’ Vital oI 
By Banks Op posed I ? 


For Instruction 


During Childhood 


Fundamental Lessons of Life 

| Learned at Play by Chil- 
dren, Declares Federal 
Bureau 


Denial of a child the chance to play 
not only deprives him of pleasure, but robs 
him of some of the fundamental lessons 
of happy living, the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, declared June 
29 in announcing the early publication of 
a bulletin on child care, “The Child from 
One to Six.” 


In play, the Bureau says, the child 
learns to play his part, to wait his turn, 
to pay a penalty if he plays out of turn, 
and to adjust himself to the demands and 
ideals of the group. 

The Bureau's statement follows in full 
text: , 


Are you giving your child every chance 
to play? If not, you are depriving him 
not only of sheer fun and pleasure, but of 
his own way of learning, for he learns 
do the ordinary things of life by practic- 
Play is the child’s 
way of experimenting, of finding out about 
everything in the world around him. It 
is full of new experiences and new com- 
binations of past ones, and, as such, js a 
serious business to the child and shoul 
be considered seriously by his parents an 
planned for accordingly. 


In the Bureau’s newest publication, “The 
Child From One to Six,” which will be 
out in a few weeks, a whole section is de- 
voted to this business of play. Toys and 
backyard play apparatus, play pens and 
sand boxes are discussed and suggestions 
given. But perhaps even more important 
are the paragraphs that are intended to 
impress parents with the importance of 
play from every point of view, whether the 
physicial and mental health of the child 


,or his relation to the family, to his play- 
production, lessened consumption and al-, 
legedly disproportionate sales quotas in| 


agreement which expires on June 30, ac- | 


cording to European trade advices received 
by C. C. Concannon, Chief of the Com- 
merce Department’s Chemical Division. 

The existing agreement was drawn up 
in Paris last year. Eleven European coun- 
tries are concerned with the negotiations 
—Germany, England, Norway, Nether- 
lands Poland, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
Italy and France with important produc- 
tion and consumption, and other coun- 
tries with minor production possibilities. 

The large synthetic producers in Ger- 
many, England and Norway have a sales 
arrangement between themselves. The 
outside producers in such countries as 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Netherlands are apparently demanding 
what is considered by the larger producers 
as a disproportionately large sales quota. 
The basis for the high quota is fairly large 
sales records made in the last year. It is 
reported that sales of certain producing 
countries were increased at the cartel’s 
expense by cutting of prices. 

Another disturbing factor is the sharp 
decline in nitrogen consumption by agri- 
culturists which has made it difficult to 


| forecast demand for the immediate future, 


| products 


the European advices indicate. 
Overproduction capacity for nitrogen 
is world-wide. Manufactured 
stocks in producing and consuming coun- 
tries are excessive. The recent report of 
the German I. G. Farbenindustrie showed 
$62,000,000 worth of stocks of manufac- 
tured products on hand which consisted 
in the most part of nitrogenous fertilizers. 
—Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Camp Lee, Virginia, Sought 
As Refuge for Wild Fowl 


Transfer of Camp Lee, in Virginia, to 
the Department of Agriculture as a bird 
refuge has been proposed to the Depart- 
ment by officials of Virginia, R. W. Dun- 
lap, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
stated orally June 29. 

Camp Lee is one of the Army posts to 
be abandoned under the Government 
economy program, Mr. Dunlap explained, 
and under the plan of the State officials 
it would be operated cooperatively by the 
State and the Biological Survey particu- 
larly for the preservation of quail. 





mates, and ultimately to society. 


Play Teaches Adjustment 
Some of the fundamental lessons of 
happy living are installed, the booklet says, 
when a little child learns to play his part 
in a game, to wait his turn and to pay a 
penalty if he plays out of turn. As he 


| grows older and plays more, he will learn 


| will follow. 


more and more how to adjust himself to 
the demands and ideals of his group as 
he will later have to adjust himself to 
the demands and ideals of his community. 
At the same time he will learn that he 
himself can set an example which othars 
Self reliance, initiative a 
leadership develop through group play. 
Companions of his own age and plenty 


‘of space both indoors and out, are tw 


of the child’s requirements that the bu- 
reau emphasizes. Parents of only children 
are especially reminded that a child needs 
to play and develop with other children 
who are in the same stage of learning 
as himself, as well as with those who 
are a little older or a little younger. 
It is the parents’ duty to provide these 


;companions for the child and to see to 


it that they are the kind of playfellows 
who will help teach him fair play, honesty 
and courage. Parents are cautioned not 


‘to interfere with the children’s disputes 


unless it is necessary to prevent cruelty 
or dishonesty. 

One of the most important: results of 
play, the booklet points out, is the training 
of the child’s senses and muscles. For 
instance, when a little girl is jumping rope 
to the sound of her own singing, or that 
of her playmates, she is learning to co- 
ordinate eyes, ears, and muscles. The 
perfect rhythm involved is itself the re- 
sult of earlier muscle and sense training# 
and the child who has played with vigor 
— freedom attains it without conscious 
effort. 


Employment Director 
Appointed for Oklahoma 


The Secretary of Labor W. N. Doak 
today ‘June 29) appointed Mack Kelley, 
of Muskogee, Okla., State Director of the 
United States Employment Service for 
Oklahoma. Charles Enos Day, of Okla- 
homa City, was appointed Assistant to 
the. State Director. The headquarters 
of the service will be in Oklahoma City. 

The appointment. of Mr. Kelley com- 
pletes the list of State Directors of the 
United States Employment Service.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Labor. 
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Rules Discussed 
By Mr. avery 


Commissioner Is Opposed to 
Standardization Plan as 
Impracticable and Harm- 
ful to Industries Involved 


Complete standardization of trade prac- 
tices rules defining unlawful business prac- | 
tices “means the complete destruction of | 
the Trade Practice Conference,” Federal 
Trade Commissioner W. E. Humphrey 
stated June 29. 

“The more nearly we reduce these rules | 
to a standard, the more nearly we reduce 
the result of the work of these industries 
and the Commission to a mere clerical 
performance,” he asserted. oe 

Mr. Humphrey, although admitting that 
the standardization of rules was conven- 
ient to’ the ‘Commission, asks whether 
“we are justified in sacrificing the interest 
of the industry for the convenience of 
the Commissicn?” ; 

His prepared statement follows in full 
text: 

When I speak herein of changing the| 
rules, I mean “suggested changes,” so that | 
the rules may be received or approved by | 
the Commission. 


Uniformity Necessary 


Of course, in all rules legal uniformity 
is absolutely necessary. This is so obvious | 
that it needs only the statement. Uni- 
formity or standardization to a reason- 
able degree in most industries is desirable. 
Standardization as brought about by the 
Department of Commerce has been of 
great benefit to industry and is to be most 
strongly commended. 

But standardization in the products of 
an industry, and standardization in the 
rules for the guidance of many different | 
industries are vastly different things. It 
would hardly be contended that a stand- 
ard in apple boxes should be the stand- 
ard for all other industries that use boxes, | 
or for all other industries that use lumber, | 
but it is most earnestly contended that, | 
while the conditions are different in each 
industry, and different at different times 
in the same industry, all industries should 
have the same ironclad and unchangeable 
rules, no matter what the difference might 
be in the different industries—and that) 
each industry must adapt itself to such) 
rule. And if the rule does not fit any 
particular industry, that is the misfortune 
of the industry itself. | 

Reasonable standardization in rules that | 
are adopted by future conferences, of | 
course, is desirable. But standardization 
of the rules that we are now considering, 
I cannot believe is wise or even fair to 
industry. These present rules have been 
adoptd and worked under in some in- 
stances for several years by the various 
industries that adopted them. 

We are now to serve notice upon them 
that many of these rules have been 
changed. And for what reason? That 
they are illegal or have been abused, or 
have not worked out well? For none of 
these reasons. But for the sole reason 
that we wish them to be in the exact lan- 
guage that we have adopted in other in- 
dustries—not in similar or associated in- 
dustries, but in industry genérally. 


Changes Formulated 


These many rules that have been 
adopted and authorized by the different 
industries were generally adopted and 
formulated under the advice of counsel. 
Can we reasonably expect that this change 
will not be followed by uncertainty, con- 
fusion and more or less of injury to the 
industry? Is it not reasonable that in 
many of them they will wait with some 
anxiety for the interpretation of their 
counsel as to what such changes mean? 
Can we reasonably hope that no harm 
will be done and that in many industries 
it will not be considerable? 

And what is the reason for this stand- 
ardization? Let us be fair with ourselves 
and with industry. The reason for thi 
Standardization is because by this method 
it is easier for the Commission to make 
one rule for all industries than it is to 
Study all the rules for each industry, 
to see if such rules be legal and proper. 
In other words, this standardization of 
the rules of the industries is for the con- 
venience of the Commission. I. admit 
that this is a reason, but is it a justifi- 
cation? How far are we justified in sacri-: 
ficing the interest of the industry for 
the convenience of the Commission? 


Favors Rule of Reason 

I favor the “rule of reason” in apply- 
ing standardization to Group I rules in 
future conferences. As I have said, stand- 
ardization is of advantage in almost all! 
industries to a limited extent. To stand- 
ardize buildings as to height and in a 
general way so as to eliminate freak 
buildings, would be in the interest of 
safety and art, but to require all build- 
ings to be constructed of the same mate- 
rial, to be of the same color, to be of 
the same arrangements, and all to face 
to the east, could hardly be recommended. 

To require standardization to a reason-| 
able extent in clothing—for instance the 
use of cotton or wool, or silk, might be) 
for the common good, but to require the 
thin and the fat, the tall and the short 
woman to wear the same length and same 
size dress, or for the man who is five 
feet and the man who is seven feet, to 
wear the same length breeches, would 
hardly be to add to the aesthetic sense 
of the race, or to the joy of humanity. 

Standardization in anything in this 
world, or even in worlds, carried to the 
ultimate, means the end of life. 4 

It has been said that nature abhors a 
vacuum. But all nature certainly abhors 
sameness. Some of the ablest minds have 
held that semenes and death are synony- 
mous, and that change and life are syn- 
onymous. And this is just as true in re- 
gard to these rules as it is of planets or 
pantaloons. 

Value Is Depreciated 


The more nearly we reduce these rules 
to a standard, the more nearly we reduce 
the result of the work of these industries 
and of the Commission to a mere clerical 
performance, and the more nearly will the 
value of these rules approach zero; and 
the more nearly will the conference be 
the work of the Commission and not of 
the industry. 

Carried to the extreme, standardization 
would mean that the conferences would 
consist merely in the mailing to the mem- 
bers of the industry a copy of the anti- 
trust laws. It would mean the end of 
calling together the members of the va- 
rious industries in meetings, where they 
can discuss their various problems, and 
receive the benefit of collective discus- 
sion and collective experience. 

It would destroy whatever benefit comes 
to the industry from meetings with the 
Commission. It would substitute the guid- 
ance and the help and the intelligence 
of the Commission for a 2-cent stamp. In 
short, complete standardization of Group 
I rules means the complete destruction 
of the Trade Practice Conference. “For 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.” 


Rules Not Controllable 
Logically, the standardization of Group 
ll rules is an absurd impossibility. Group 
II rules are rules that go beyond what 
the law requires in safety, in fairness 
or in decency. Group II rules are the 
free, voluntary, commendable gift of the 
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PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


June 29, 1931 


10 a. m.—William R. Castle Jr., Acting 
Secretary of State, called to discuss the 
Franco-American negotiations relative 
to the proposed war debt moratorium. 


10:30 a. m.—Senator Smoot (Rep.), 





of Utah, called before leaving fof Utah. 

11 a. m.—Senator Tydings ‘(Dem.), of 
Maryland, called to discuss a personal 
matter. 

11:30 a. m.—Fred C. Croxton, Acting 
Chairman of the President’s Emergency 
Committee on Employment, called to dis- 
cuss details of the committee’s routine 
work. 

11:45 a. m—Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, of New York, a member of the 
White House Conference on Child Pro- 
tection and Health, called to discuss 
child welfare. a 

12 m.—Miss Martha McClure called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12:15 p. m.—Curtis D. Wilbur, former 
Secretary of the Navy, called to pay his | 
gespects. 

12:30 p. m.—The Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 

12:45 p. m.—The President and Mrs. 
Hoover were photographed with a group 
from the Kappa Delta Sorority. 

12:50 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with delegates of the Phi Delta 
Fraternity. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 





Debt Agreement With Paris 
Progresses, Still Unsigned 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


lar session before Dec. 15 when payments 
by the debtor nations would be due. There 
will not be much opposition in Congress 
to the proposal, he said. 

Senator Smoot, who called to pay his | 
respects to the President before returning 
to his Utah home, said that there had 
been no new glevelopments in the silver 
situation. He added that nothing would 
be done regarding his plan for the stabili- | 
zation of silver for the present—at least 
until the proposed war debts moratorium 
is out of the way. 

Senator Morrow (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
and Alanson B. Houghton, of New York, 
former American Ambassador to Germany 
and Great Britain, have arrived at the 
White House as guests of President 
Hoover to discuss with the President the 
Franco-American negotiations regarding 
suspension of war debt payments, it was 
stated orally at the White House on 
June 29. 

Senator Morrow will remain at the 
White House for about two days, while 
former Ambassador Houghton was an 
overnight guest. 


Senator E. D. Smith 
Approves Debt Plan 


Believes Nation Is Meeting Its 
Responsibility 


Co.umsia, S. C., June 29.—Senator Elli- 
son D. Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina, 
has expressed approval of President 
Hoover's foreign debt postponement plan 
in a telegram to the President. 

He said: “Our position in international 
affairs is of such a character as to place 
upon it tremendous responsibility. This 
move is, in my opinion, in the line of 
meeting that responsibility properly.” 

Commenting on the upturn of world 
markets, following announcement of Mr. 
Hoover's plans, Senator Smith said, if a 
mere statement from the President of the 
United States that the United States was 
willing to suspend collection of payments 
from Europe, and that the other nations 
join her in this, could have such a far- 
reaching and helpful effect, it stands to 
reason that the attitude of the United 
States previous to this statement was such 
as to cause the world-wide depression. 

“We have every reason to look forward 
to an era of unprecedented trade revival. 
This would necessarily follow because for 
four or five years the purchasing power of 
the nations of the earth has been at a 
minimum. 

“It has already meant millions to agri- 
cultural interests of this country and it 
is this class of our people that has suf- 
fered the extreme agony of the depression. 
And what is better than all, it has revived 
a real hope and a promise for the future.” 


Downward Revision 
Of Tariff Is Urged 


Representative Hancock Points 
To Need of Change 


RALEIGH, N. C., June 29.—Permanent 
success of the purpose and objectives of 
President Hoover's moratorium plan on 
intergovernmental debts “can be insured 
only by your immediate and cooperative 


consideration of downward revision of the! 


present prohibitive and stupid tariff rates 
which in my judgment are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the necessity of a mora- 
torium,” Representative Hancock (Dem.), 
of Oxford, N. C., has wired the President, 
relative to the proposal to delay war debt 
payments for a year. 

Representative Hancock, in Raleigh to- 
day, said the tariff rates are as a “picket 
fence erected around the United States 
to keep out foreign goods.” President 
Hoover realizes this, he said, and is going 
to revise the rates, recalling that he re- 
duced the rates on four items recently. 

“You may depend upon my best co- 
operation in any sound and constructive 
plan which promises the slightest hope 
of aiding business and in creating friend- 
liness and economic confidence in the 
family of nations,” Mr. Hancock wired the 
President. “Am more interested in the 
welfare of the American people than in 
the furtherance of any political party.” 

He expressed the belief that the Ameri- 
can Government's plan to postpone debts 
a year is “a wise and noble p‘an and fully 
justified as an emergency to avert what 
you have been advised as being a serious 
crisis.” 


New York Child Marriages 

In 33 marriages in New York State in 
1930 the brides were 14 years of age; in 
198 marriages they were 15 years old. 
Eleven bridegrooms were 16, and 84 were 
17. Almost all these boys and girls were 
native-born whites. A total of 2,838 
brides and 2,515 bridegrooms were under 
the age at which marriage may be con- 
tracted without the consent of the parents 
—18 years for girls and 21 years for boys. 
(Childrens’ Bureau). 


industry to the public. If they are in any 
degree anything else than this, they are 
not Group II rules. 

One can accept or reject a gift, or sug- 
gest changes that would make It accepta- 
le. That is his power, and the complete 
extent of it 

The conditions upon which a gift will 
be given rest absolutely with the giver. 
A higher power than any statute makes 
it unthinkable that the Commission can 
control the conditions on which a Group 


|K. Burgess, 


| everywhere in the United States. 





Radio Broadcast | 


To Be Checked by 
FrequencyService 


Master Signal Also to Test 
Electric Synchronization | 
Of Power Showing Errors | 
Of One Partin Million | 


Projected improvements in the standard | 
frequency service offered by the Bureatt 


|of Standards, which will be accurate to! 


one part in 10,000,000, will provide a means 


|for checking every type of radio trans-| 
|mission by the master signal broadcast 
}and also may aid electric power systems 
} in accurate synchronization of power sup- | 


ply, the Director of the Bureau, George | 
declared in a_ statement! 
June 29. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Errors of less than one part in a million 
in the standard frequency radio signals 


| transmitted by National Bureau of Stand-) 


ards as an. aid to testing laboratories, 
manufacturers or transmitting stations in 
checking their frequency standards, ndi- 
cate the increasing degree of accuracy of 
this service, according to Director George 
K. Burgess. 
Standardizes Frequency 

The Bureau of Standards has provided 
standard-frequency radio signals at sched- 
uled times throughout the past eight 
years. 

During the present year the service in- 
ludes transmission every Tuesday for two 


{hours in the afternoon and two hours in 


the evening. Errors in the frequency 
of the transmission are now considerably 
less than one part in a million. Plans 
have been made for still further improving 
the services by increasing the power and 
adding more frequencies, so that the sig- 
nals will be available for reliable recpetion 
In addi- 
tion, itis expected that they will be trans- 
mitted for several hours each day. It is 
expected that the accuracy of the fre- 


| quencies transmitted will be within one 


part in 10 million. The Bupreau’s program 

contemplates extending the service until it 

is available everywhere at all times. 
Available Anywhere 

The standard frequency signals will be 
available for the checking of frequency 
standards anywhere in the country by 
testing laboratories, manufacturers, or 
transmitting stations. The availability of 
this means of direct checking is expected 
to aid materially in the accurate mainte- 
nance of transmitted station frequencies 
and thus contribute to the reduction of 
radio interference. ’ 

It is hope that eventually the service 
may be put on the air continuously 24 
hours every day. If this project comes to 
fruition, stations may be directly con- 
trolled by the received standard frequency 
signals. This will permit putting all of the 
Stations of the country on a single fre- 
quency control. It will make more prac- 
ticable the synchronizing of broadcasting 
stations so as to permit multiple operation 
of such station on a single frequency. 

Accuracy Is Constant 

Ample tests have shown that the fre- 
quencies are constant to the accuracies 
stated for short as well as long-time inter- 
vals. Since frequency is the reciprocal of 
time these transmissions thus give a time 
duration service as well as a frequency 
service, that is, scientific observers, jewel- 
ers, and others interested in extremely 
accurate short intervals of time can utilize 
these signals for their purposes. The sig- 
nals will not in any sense give the same 
information as actual time signals, but 
will give accurate time intervals or rates. 

A number of additional services will be 
available from these standard frequency 
transmissions. It is expected to put one 
or more modulation frequencies on the 
high frequency carriers transmitted. An 
audio frequency will be useful for radio 
purposes and physical measurements, and 
may also serve as a synchronizing fre- 
quency for television transmission and re- 
ception. 

Consideration is being given to placing 
a 60-cycle modulation on the transmissions , 
with a view to aiding electric power sys- 
tems in accurate synchronization in order 
to advance the interconnection of elec- 
tric power supply systems in various parts 
of the country, and also to improve the 
accuracy of electric clocks. The waves 
transmitted will also be valuable for re- 
ception measurements by scientists and 
laboratories interested in the phenomena 
of wave transmission. It is thus expected 
to have the isgnals serve as the basis of 
cooperative research on radio wave phe- 
nomena. 





Colombia Has Granted 
Barco Oil Concession 


The President of Colombia has signed 
the contract granting the 1,000,000 acre 
Barco oil concession to an associated group 
of oil companies, the major part of which 
are American and the rest Colombian, 
according to a cablegram received from 
Commercial Attache Walter A. Donnelly 
at Bogota. 

The contract had previously been ap- 
proved by the Colombian Senate and 
,| House of Representatives. The Barco con- 
cession is under the control of a large 
American company which has 75 per cent 
and a combination of other American and 
Colombian interests which hold the re- 
maining 25 per cent, Colombian informa- 
tion indicates. 

The Barco area, named after the original 
concessionaire, Gen. Barco, has been un- 
der dispute for several years, with several 
companies attempting to secure a foot- 
hold and start exploitation. The Colom- 
bian Government ruled that it would not 


deal with each company separately and 
would grant them a contract only as a 
single group. An American lawyer was 


called to Colombia by the Government as 
its adviser and assisted in drawing up a 
contract stipulating such conditions. 

The various interests succeeded in agree- 
ing on a cooperative venture and were 
then permitted to enter into the contract 
which now becomes effective.—IJssued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Secretary Hurley to Visit 
The Philippines Shortly 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, announced June 29 that he will visit 
the Philippine Islands this Summer to ac- 
quaint himself with Philippine problems. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of War has practically 
decided that he will visit the Philippine 
Islands this Summer. He will not go by 
cruiser or Army transport but will take 
passage on a vessel of the Dollar Line. 
It is contemplated that he will leave Seat- 
tle during the latter part of July. The 
Secretary is making this trip to acquaint 
himself intimately with details of Philip- 
pine problems. 


Dismissal of Soviet Suit 
On Match Valuation Asked 


New York, N. Y., June 29.—The United 
States Customs Court today took under 
consideration a motion by Assistant At- 
torney General Charles D. Lawrence to 
dismiss the valuation case on matches im- 
ported by the Amtorg Trading Corporation 
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The Grand Valley development, in Colorado, near the western border is Federal irrigation project comprising 
an irrigable area of 30,380 acres occupying a strip of land 40 miles long and from 2 to 5 miles wide on the 


northern edge of Grand Valley in Mesa County, with an average elevation of 4,700 feet above sea level and 
mean annual precipitation of 8.3 inches of rain. 
main canal 55 miles long by means of a diversion dam. 


a 


Water is diverted to the project from the Colorado River into a 
The notable feature of the dam is the roller crest by 


means of which the entire upper 10 feet of the dam can be lifted above high water, so that the elevation of 


back water surface in flood is no greater than during operation for maximum requirements at low water. 
canal intake is on the west side of the river—to the left, in the illustration 


each 7 feet square. 


The dam consists of six bays each 70 feet wide, or a total of 420 feet. 


! The 
controlled by nine regulator gates 
The main rollers 


one to each bay—consist each of a hollow steel cylinder more than 7 feet in diameter, rolling on smooth tracks 

embedded in the side of the recesses in the piers, with mechanism by which it can be raised or lowered. The 

hollow cylinder acts as an axle, and the required height of the crest is obtained by fastening to the cylinder 
an extension shield which rests on the sill when the roller is down, thus forming the bottom seal. 


Revision of Tariff Thought Unlikely 


Agree That Little Prospect of Action by Congress at the. 


Coming Session Is Apparent 








[Continued from Page 1.1 


ward. The larger increases, however, are 
in those brackets where the incomes are 
$250,000 a year or more, and it is grad- 
uated so that the largest incomes will fall 
within the higher brackets. 

“Another measure I have _ prepared 
would impose taxes on gifts and another 
one would change the present estate 
taxes, denying the credit now obtained 
for payment to States upon State taxes 
and lowering the rates, but the result 
would be to increase the amount received 
from estates to a very considerable extent. 

“The aggregate increase of revenue un- 
der these measures would approximate 
$500,000,000. Obviously, these three sources 
of revenue will not be sufficient to meet 
the drafts on the Treasury and other 
sources must be found, 


“The Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency doubtless at the next ses- 
sion will submit important recommenda- 
tions dealing with stock speculation, 
branch banking, investment trusts and 
also probably will suggest amendments to 
the Federal reserve system law. 


“The Philippine independence question 
will receive attention. There will be bills 
for immediate independence of the islands 
and there will also be some bills carrying 
provisions similar to those in the Hawes- 
Cutting bill and the Vandeberg bill, which 
contemplate granting independence within 
five and 10 years, respectively. I have no 
doubt that railroad consolidation will en- 
gage the attention of Congress at the 
coming session, and measures will be of- 
fered for the purpose of placing the motor 


Grapefruit Juice 
Found Misbranded 


Food and Drug Administration 
Reports Seizure of 2,000 Cases 


More than 2,000 cases of canned grape- 
fruit juice, either adulterated with unde- 
clared sugar or sugar sirup or misbranded 
as to quantity of contents, have been re- 
cently. seized by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agri- 
culture, J. W. Sale, of the Department, 
announced June 29 

All of the juice was shipped by Florida 
concerns, Mr. Sale said, but of the 40 can- 
neries in the State, only a few have been 
found to violate the law, said Mr. Sale, 
who is in charge of the beverage unit of 
the Food and Drug Administration. The 
statement as made public by the Depart- 
ment follows in full text: 

“*When the housewife goes to the store 
for fruit juice for her thirsty family or 
guests, she has a right to know the nature 
and purity, as well as the quantity, of the 
beverage in the can or bottle. She should 
read the label for statements of quantity 
in the container and for declarations of 
sugar that may be added,’ says Mr. Sale, 
who is in charge of the beverage unit of 
the Food t&nd Drug Administration. 

“‘It is legal to add sugar or sugar sirup 
to fruit juices if the addition of these 
substances is declared on the label. But 
the buyer who wishes a pure juice should 
not be obliged to pay for oné which has 
been sweetened or watered. Furthermore, 
there is a definite financial cheat involved 
in the sale of a beverage whose label 
makes false statements as to the quantity 
of contents. 

“*For 20 years the administration has 
included fruit juices among its major 
projects and the rapid growth of the in- 
dustry in the past few years has made 
necessary rather strict regulation, under 
the pure food laws, of these beverages. 
The success of this booming business has 
been determined largely by the fact that 
those engaged in it have produced a high 
quality beverage, but Government offi- 
cials are always obliged to take legal ac- 
tion against operators who violate the 
food and drug acts.’ 

“Mr. Sale cites as an example of such 
action recent seizures by the Administra- 
tion of more than 2,000 cases of canned 
grapefruit juice, all of which had either 
been adulterated with undeclared sugar or 
sugar sirup or had been misbranded as to 
quantity of contents. All of this juice 
was shipped by Florida concerns but, of 
approxmiately 40 canneries in that State, 
only a small number have been found, in 
a four months’ survey, to have violated 
the law. 


“The unsually large grapefruit crop of 


this season,’ says 
brought into the 


Mr. Sale, ‘may have 
business new operators 


who have been either careless or ignorant | 


of the provisions of the law.” 


agency of the Russian Soviet, and has no 

standing in United States courts 
Dumping duties in excess of $1,000,000 

are involved in the case.e The Govern- 


| II rule shall be offered to it or the public.|on the ground that the import firm is an| ment was given until July 8 to file its brief. 


truck business under the control of the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“The radio question will receive atten- 
tion and measures will be offered to 
strengthen the anti-trust acts and I have! 
no doubt that other measures will be of- 
fered to weaken those anti-trust laws. 
Measures will be considered to limit the 
power of the courts in granting injunc- 
tions in labor disputes. Undoubtedly plans 
will be presented to Congress for dealing 
with unemployment and unemployment 
insurance. 

“I am inclined to think the moratorium 
proposition will be provocative of discus- 
sion in Congress and I am sure the silver 
question will be up in one form or another 
for consideration. 

“Undoubtedly there will be hundreds of 
measures offered at the coming session, 
possibly thousands of them, and the coun- 
try will be fortunate if it does not have 
imposed upon it many unwise and un- 
sound legislative proposals. 

“Prohibition, in my opinion, will receive 
less attention in the coming session than 
it has receivea during the last five or six 
years.” 


Balance of Treasury 
Above 1930 Figure 


Large Amount of Cash Needed 
For July Requirements 


The Treasury will end the fiscal year 
1931 on June 30 with a larger cash bal- 
ance than for the preceding fiscal year, 
despite a deficit in operations of substan- 
tial proportions, it was stated orally June 
29 at the Department of the Treasury. 

Financial requirements of the Govern- 
ment during July will bring about this 
Situation, it was said. More than $200,- 
000,000 in Treasury bills will mature, re- 
quiring cash on hand for their payment, 
while abnormal disbursements to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board and to the Veterans’ 
Bureau are expected. 

At the same time, the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, an- 
nounced that a full analysis of the finan- 
cial operations of the Government will be 
available July 1. Until that time, he de- 
clared, no accurate information will be 
available. 

The following additional 
was issued: 

Cash Balance. $502,000,000 

It is shown in the Treasury’s daily state- 
ment for June 26, made public June 29, 
that the deficit was $868,278,800, or ap- 
proximately the same as on the preceding 


information 


day. Receipts on that day for the fiscal 
year aggregated $3,298,863,300, as com- 
pared to expenditures of $4,167,112,200. 


The cash balance on June 
434,000. 

This balance, it was explained, may be 
marked off against the deficit or the public 
debt, or carried over to the next fiscal 
year for the rvuutine operations of the 
Treasury. Because of the maturing ob- 
ligations and expected expenditures in 
July, the fact that the Treasury plans 
to keep an abnormal balance is taken to 
mean that it will not be employed to 
markedly reduce either, the deficit or the 
public debt. 

It is shown in the statement for June 
26 that the public debt has increased $612,- 
000,000 since July 1, 1930. Public debt re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year to June 26 
amounted to $6,533,233,526 as compared to 
$3,717,780.987 for the same period of the 
last fiscal year. Public debt expenditures 
totaled $5,923,195,801 for the same period 
of 1931 as compared to $4,467,510,372 ior 
the corresponding period last year. 


26 was $502,- 


New Fishing. Regulations 
On Great Lakes Proposed 


A.Bany, N. Y., June 29. 

The State Conservation Commissioner, 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., announced June 
29 that a conference of representatives of 
| the Province of Ontario and the States 


| bordering on Lakes Erie and Ontario will 
|be held at his invitation in Buffalo Oct 
12 to discuss fishing’conditions on the two 
| lakes and the problem of cooperative regu- 
| lation of fishing in these waters. The 
| United States Bureau of Fisheries also 
j will be represented. 

Commissioner Morgenthau’ explained 
}that the purpose of the conference is to 
| utilize the latest studies of the fisheries 
of Lakes Erie and Ontario in devising new 
regulations and possibly making recom- 


mendations to the various Legislatures for 
uniform laws governing fishing conditions 


on the lakes. 


Rear Admiral Fiske 
By Senators Smoot and King of U tah Denied Judgment | 
i a I i 


In ‘Torpedo’ Suit 


Court Rules Naval Officer 


While in Service Owes In- 
ventive Ingenuity to His 
Nation as Employer 
Because a patent issued to a naval offi- 
cer while in the service “was invalid, for 
inoperativeness, and, in any event, that 
the United States was entitled to an ir- 
revocable, but nonexclusive license there- 
in,” Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, re- 
tired, was denied a judgment of $198,500 
for alleged infringement of patent brought 
against Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, 


| chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics of the 


| 


jance, expended 


Navy Department, in an opinion rendered 
by Associate Justice William Hitz of the 


Court of Appeals of the District of Co- | 


lumbia June 29, 


According to the opinion, Admiral Fiske, 
while a member of the General Board of 
the Navy, was issued a patent for “A 
method of and apparatus for delivering 
submarine torpedoes from airships,” and 
later “the Navy Department undertook 
experiments with torpedoes, together with 
airplanes, and without plaintiff's assist- 
much time, energy and 
money in obtaining planes which could 
successfully carry and discharge torpedoes 
as well as torpedoes which could success- 
fully be carried and discharged.” 

Admiral Fiske then claimed infringe- 
ment of his patent, and filed suit for dam- 
ages for infringement. The trial court 
rendered judgment against Admiral Mof- 


fett, and this case arose when the de- 
fendant moved for judgment 

In its opinion, the court pointed out 
that while Admiral Fiske was a naval 
officer, having been trained by the Navy, 
“all the powers of his mind, including 


his inventive ingenuity, if exercised upon 
means and instruments of naval warfare, 
belonged to the Nation as his employer.” 
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| that 250,000 World War veterans at some 


| pital here 


| veterans of the World War, about 300,000 


jin addition about 100,000 under favorable 
| circumstances will be cured, which means 


| large amounts. 


| the ward service, the technical service, and 
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Cicer Baal 
Prepared to Care 
For War Veterans 


Estimates Show 400,000 of 
Former Soldiers Will Be 
Victims of Disease While 
One-fourth Are Curable 


Hines, Itt., June 29.—With the estimate 


time will apply to veterans’ hospitals for 
treatment for cancer, a start has been 
made toward the handling of these men in 
the future, according to a statement, is- 
sued by Edward Hines Jr., Veterans’ Hos- 
today. 

The full text of thé statement follows: 
It has been estimated that among the 


will die eventually from cancer, and, that 


that in all probability about 400,000 vet- 
erans at one time or another will suffer 
from cancer. Dr. Hugh Scott, manager of 
the Edward Hines Jr., Hospital, estimates 
that probably 250,000 of these men will 
apply for treatment to one or another of. 
the diagnostic clinics of hospitals. Thus 
the question is very important and a start 
has been made towards its solution. 


Cancer Center in Chicago 


In the Central States from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Alle- 
gheny Mountains to the Sierras—every 
veteran who is suspected of having cancer 
will be sent to the Cancer Center which 
Dr. Scott has established at Edward Hines, 
Jr., Hospital near Chicago. At this hos- 
pital a wing has been remodeled and fur- 
nished with 150 beds, and a floor has been 
provided with a complete equipment for 
the treatment of cancer, that is, a surgi- 
cal unit, and an emanation plant, and a 
treatment room for the surface application 
of radium, especially the application of 
The hospital has in its 
possession 2,275 milligrams of radium. One 
gram has been placed in solution for 
emanation. 

The organiaztion has been divided into 


the tumor clinic proper or treatment serv- 
ice. The ward service consists simply of 
ward surgeons who do the ordinary work 
and supervise the daily care of the 
patients. The technical service has two 
doctors who serve alternately. These men 
are not only doctors but are trained physi- 
cists and understand emanation therapy. 
With the help of the technicians, emana- 
tion can be obtained daily; and the 
amount of emanation contained in a seed 
measured, the radium which is to be used 
in deep seated cancer supervised, and at 
the same time minor radium applications 
made. 
Specialists Provided 


The tumor clinic itself consists of a 
general surgeon; a urologist; an ortho- 
pedic surgeon; a dermatologist; ear, eye, 
nose and throat surgeon; a neurologic 
surgeon and a cardiologist. Additions td 
the staff can be made as necessity de- 
mands. The surgical department has espe- 
cially trained tumor pathologists who are 
placed at the service of this clinic, and, 
j there is a pathological room directly in 
connection with the surgical rooms. 

The object of the tumor clinic is to see 
and study every case that is admitted. In 
this clinic Dr. Scott hopes to train each 
surgeon here and to familiarize him with 
|radiation therapy. With one trained unit 
it is hoped to train other units in the 
Veterans’ Bureau service because as the 
years go by it will be necessary to estab- 
lish other cancer centers in various parts 
of the country. At the writing the cancer 
center at Hines Hospital is the only one 
in the Federal Government and consid- 
ered by leading medical men of the Middle 
West to be the finest on the continent. 


Production of Drugs 


Interest in the cultivation of crude drugs * 
in the United States has been increasingly 
manifested in recent years. Ginseng is 
outstanding among those drugs of com- 
mercial importance produced in this coun- 
try. Domestic consumption is small and 
the extent of production is reflected largely 
in the amount exported, which in 1929 
totaled 234,000 pounds, valued at $2,766,- 


000. China and Hong Kong purchased 
about 98 per cent. (Department of Com-< 
merce.) 
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Means to Avoid 
Electrical Shock 
Are Described 


Scientist of Bureau of Stand- 
ards Discusses Conditions | 
That Make Accidents and 
Deaths Possible 


By A. Halsted 
National Bureau of Standards 


Accidents and deaths from electrical 
shock involving ordinary electric light- | 
ing or appliance circuits continue to hap- | 
pen. When compared to the toll of cas- 
ualties from many other causes, such as 
automobiles, fires, falls, etc. fatalities 
from low-voltage electrical shock are rel- 
atively few. This cause of accident, how- | 
ever, is always present and results in a 
number of fatalities each year. A study 
of the conditions that make such acci- 
dents possible will be of use in avoiding 
them. 

The seriousness of shock depends on the 
current and the part of the body through 
which it passes rather than directly upon 
the voltage of the circuit. A current as 
small as 0.1 ampere, if it passes through 
a vital part of the body, especially the 
chest, generally causes.a serious nervous 
disorganization or death. Involuntary 
muscular contraction of the parts of the 
body affected may be expected from cur- 
rents of from 0.005 to 0.020 ampere, and) 
currents above these values are generally 
considered unsafe. 


Range of Resistance 


The resistance of the body from hand} 
to hand or hand to foot with wet contacts 
may be as low as 500 ohms. In the case | 
of accidental connections with the skin | 
dry or partially dry, this resistance is | 
usually from 5,000 to 50,000 ohms. | 

Ohm’s law states that the current in a 
circuit is equal to the voltage of the cir- 
cuit divided by the resistance (or imped- 
ance). Consequently, severe shock may) 
result from potenitals as low as 25 volts | 
when connections are the best, involving | 
large areas of wet skin in contact with 
the circuit so that the resistance is low. | 
The effect of alternating current. of com- 
mercial frequency may be more severe 
than direct current when both have the) 
same effective voltage. This may result | 
from a higher instantaneous value of cur- | 
rent in the case of alternating current, 
the ratio of: effective value to maximum 
instantaneous value being approximately | 
1 to 14. 

Effects of Shock | 


In addition to moist skin, due to natural 
perspiration or to surounding dampness, a 
second condition is usually present in the 
case of fatal low-voltage shock. An in- 
voluntary muscular contraction follows>in- | 
stantly when a person makes contact with | 
a circuit. If this muscular contraction re- 
sults in freeing the person from the cir- 

,cuit, the brief interval of contact will be) 

more apt to result in nervous shock rather 
than death. However, if this involuntary 
muscular contraction results in closing the 
hand more tightly on the “live” wire or 
object, or throws the person on a wet 
floor or against a grounded metallic ob- 
ject in such a position as to remain in 
contact with the live wire, he will be 
unable to save himself. 


Death from contact with low-voltage cir- 
cuits usually results from asphyxia caused 
by paralysis of the breathing muscles 
rather than from extensive damage to 
body tissue. Artificial respiration, if ap-| 
plied within the first few minutes after 
shock, is likely to result in resuscitation. | 
Paralysis from electric shock has a tend- 
ency to be quite profound, sometimes in-| 
volving the heart as well as the breath-| 
ing. Artificial respiration should be! 
started at the earliest possible moment and 
continued until natural respiration is es-| 
tablished or signs of rigor mortis appear. 
If natural respiration is not reestablished | 
promptly the patient should be kept warm. 


The prone-pressure, or Schaeffer, 
method, of artificial respiration is now 
a standard procedure. This method is 
taught to boy scouts, and has been adopted 
by police and fire department rescue 
Squads. In some cases, two to four hours, | 
or even more have been required to re- 
establish natural respiration, and this 
method has the advantage that it may 
be applied with the least fatigue to those | 
administering it. | 

(The foregoing is the full text of an 
article appearing in the current issue 
of Commercial Standards Monthly.) 




















Five Military Prisoners 
To Be Released July 4) 


Following the practice of the War De- 
partment for many years to release on 
the Fourth of July a limited number of 
military prisoners whose conduct is ex- 
cellent and who have served material 
portions of their sentences, five prisoners 
have been selected for release this year. 
Communications authorizing the release 
of these prisoners on the Fourth of July 
have recently been sent out from the De- 
partment. 


Two of the prisoners are from the Pa- 
cific Branch United States~ Disciplinary 
Barracks, Alcatraz. Island, Calif.; two 
from the Atlantic Branch, Governors Is- 
land, N. Y.; and one from the United 
States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans. 
—Issued by the Department of War. 


Mississippi Man Selected 
As Employment Director 


| administrative policy in enforcing the law 


Caution Is Advised | 
In Using Fireworks 





Child Welfare Conference Says 
Fourth of July Is Not 
Becoming ‘Sane’ | 


The Fourth of July is not becoming) 
“safe and sane,” and fireworks account| 
yearly for many eye injuries, particularly | 
among children, according to an annual 
warning to parents regarding the serious 
risk to children’s eyesight from careless 
use of fireworks in celebrations, just issued 
by the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness and made public by the 
White House Conference on Child Health| 
and Protection. 

The following additional information set 
forth in the warning by Lewis H. Carris, | 
managing director of the society, was made | 
available by the conference: Among the 
thousands of fireworks accidents that oc-| 
cur in the United States at this season 
every year, there are always several hun- 
dred painful eye injuries—chiefly among 
children—and many of which lead to 
blindness or impairment of vision. 

A survey conducted by the National | 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
in cooperation with other safety organi- 
zations, a few years ago indicated that at | 
least 50 persons lose completely the sight | 
of one or both eyes, and about 500 more 
suffer minor eye injuries, during this 
foolish fireworks spree. | 

A few communities impose restrictions 
on the sale and use of fireworks, and some | 
cities have adopted the splendid idea of 
community celebrations involving the 
shooting of fireworks under expert super- | 
vision. So far as the country at large is | 
concerned, however, our experiences in 
other years show that the Fourth of July | 
is more deadly than glorious. 


Work of Regulating — 
Food to Be Extended | 


To Vitamin Products 








Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to Investi- 
gate Truth of Statements 
On Elements’ Presence 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


nutrition. The dietary habits of Ameri-| 
cans have changed materially. The use| 
of such foods as milk, sugar, vegetables, | 
fruits, has increased greatly and the con- 
sumption of cereals has declined. 
Vitamins, a comparatively recent dis- | 
covery, have assumed an important place | 
in the thought of the consuming public 
and in the regulatory activities under the | 
law of the Food and Drug Administration. | 
So important, indeed, have they become | 
that the Administration plans the estab- | 
lishment of a laboratory for the study 
of vitamins in order to make possible | 
regulatory work in connection with prod- | 
ucis labeled as containing these important | 
food elements. The 25-year period has| 
witnessed pioneer work in the technic of | 
processing fruits and vegetables, which | 
has made possible material and beneficial | 
reform in the methods of various food in- 
dustries. The American today, unquestion- | 
ably is able to purchase, after 25 years’ 
operation of the law, foods and drugs of | 
as high quality as are to be found upon! 
the world market. | 


Policies Unchanged 


The initial purpose of the Food and 
Drugs Act: First, to safeguard the purity 
of foods and drugs; second, to protect 
consumers from economic fraud through 
the purchase of mislabeled or adulterated 
goods, has not been changed. Enforcing | 
officials are concerned now, as 25 years | 
ago, with removing from interstate com-| 
merce products found in violation of the 
law, and with prosecuting violators. More 
than 18,000 legal actions, under the law, | 
have contributed to the satisfactory refor- | 
mation of American manufacturing proc- 
esses and to the great improvement in 
the quality of our foods and drugs. 

There are still, however, in every in- 
dustry a minority of dealers who, in order 
to make an unfair profit, take advantage 
of every opportunity to adulterate and 
misrepresent their products. Vigilance is 
ever necessary to protect consumers and 
to prevent a return to previous demoraliz- 
ing trade conditions. The Administration, 
in the coming months, plans no change in 


but, so far as appropriations permit, in- 
tends to continue its activities covering the 
vast and growing field of food and drug 
manufacturing and importing. 


Popular Approval 


The pure food law has come of age. 
Brought into being by a surge of public 
indignation against existing conditions and 
having been carried forward in the earlier 
years by a wave of public approval, the 
act steadily has gained popular endorse- 
ment. This is proved by the favorable re- 
action met by the Administration's re- 
cently inaugurated radio campaign, de- 
signed to teach consumers how to read | 
labels on foods and drugs, and its system 
of informing the public through the press. | 
And the recent passage of the MceNary- 
Mapes amendment to the act proves that 
the food manufacturing trade itself would 
be the last to desire to have the law 
weakened or abolished. The American 
public in general, I believe, considers that 
its invstment of approximately one cent 
per capita per year to pay for the en- 
forcement of the Food and Drugs Act is 
an excellent, bargain. 


_ STATE PUBLICATIONS 








The Secretary of Labor, William N. 
Doak, has appointed J. T. Farr of Merid- 
ian, Miss., the State director for the United 
States Employment Service, it was an- 
nounced orally June 27 at the Depart- 
ment of Labor. When one additional ap- 
pointment is made, that of the State 
director for Oklahoma, the list of State 
heads of the Service will be complete. 
It_has not been 


quarters, it was stated. 





Rhode Island to Begin 
Milk Inspection Program 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 29. 


State-wide inspection of all dairies, dis- | 
tributing ‘plants and certain retail milk | 


Stores will be begun within a few days 
under the new milk inspection act, the 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, Harry 
R. Lewis, has announced. 

Rules and regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the law have been drafted by 
Mr. Lewis and approved by the producers 
and distributors, he said. 


Hunter Shoots Que Deck 


Illegally and Pays $250. 


Killing one wild duck from a motor 
boat during close season cost a Cole 
County (Mo.) hunter $250. Arrested by 
@ game protector of the Biological Survey, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
he plead guilty in Federal court at Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., and was fined the $250.— 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


determined in what city! 
iif Mississippi Mr. Farr will have his heads | 


AND BOOKS 


| Information regarding these publications 
| may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


| Conn.—Ann. Repts. of Bd. of Educ. of Blind, 


bg 2 yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930. Pub. Doc. No. 


| Secy. Hartford, 1930. 

|N. J.—Treasurer’s Rept. to Gov. 
for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1950. A. C, Middle- 

ton, State Treasr. Trenton, 1930. 

| N. Y.—26th Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Visitor: of 
Manhattan State Hospital for f. yr. ended 

Je. 30, 1930, to Dept. of Mental Hygiene. 

Robt. Abrahams, Pres. Albany, 1931. 

, Okla.—23rd Ann. Rept. of Comm. of State for 
yr. ended Je. 30,.1930. Submitted to Gov. 

oy ©: C. Childers, Chairman. Oklahoma City, | 


' 


and Legis. 





Ala.—Transactions of Medical Assn. of State. 
63rd Ann. Session, Montgomery, April 15-18, 
1930. Montgomery, 1930. ot 


W. Va.—Bienn. Rept. of Treasr. for period 
ended Je. 30, 193). Submitted to Gov. by 
a. Johnson, State Treasr. 

| 16th Ann, Rept. of Audit of Finances of 
Beate for E- ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted 

| » Gov. by . C, Townsend, 

Charleston, 1930, = oe 
S. Dak.—2lst Ann. Rept. of Dept. o 
7 oer t YF, onGe8 Je. 30, 1930. Sub- | 
o OV. by Fred H. i 
Chairman. Pierre, 1930. a 

th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Finance, for | 
7. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to | 
Gov. by John P. Biehn, Secy. Pierre, 1930. 
19th Bienn. Rept. of Supt. of Banks for 
| period July 1, 1928, to Je. 30, 1930. Submit- | 
ted to Gov. by F. R. Smith, Supt. Pierre 
1930. 
|W. Va.— 
for f yrs. beginning July 1, 1 
Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov 
Treeens, Comr. Charleston, 1930. 
n. Rept. of Treasr. for period ended 
| Je. 30,°1930. Submitted to Gov 
| Johnson, Treasr. Charleston, 1930, 








Submitted to Gov. by Stetson K. Ryan, |. 
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BULLET-PROOF SHIELD 


A DEVICE for closing the window of 
“\ a cashier’s cage or to cut off an 
exit, intended as a defense aginst rob- 
bery and to trap robbers, has been in- 
vented by Paul F. West and Everett H. 
Reed, of Detroit, Mich., who have been 
granted an American patent. 

The equipment is described as a 
robbery-proof apparatus for use in 
banks, in theaters, or any place where 
valuables are publicly handled and re- 
quire protection. The object, it is stated, 
is to provide an inexpensive, dependable 
and efficient apparatus which can 
readily be attached to cashiers’ cages, 
tellers’ windows and the like, which can 
not injure a person’s hand. 

Also, it is designed to provide a means, 
it is stated, for completely trapping an 
intruder. The apparatus, say the in- 
ventors, may be utilized to close an 
exit instantly, thereby trapping any per- 
son or persons staging a hold-up. 

The apparatus is shown in the draw- 
ings as attached to a cashier’s win- 
dow; showing a bullet-pr steel plate 
held up, as illustrated in the upper 
drawing by means of a lock and com- 
pressing springs; in the lower drawing, 
the apparatus has been tripped, com- 
pletely closing the window with the 
plate. ¢ 

The steel plate, says the application, 
slides up and down in the same manner 
as does a double-hung window without 
weights. When the plate is lifted by 
hand to the top of longitudinal grooves 
in the frame it will compress springs 
and be latched in place. 

By the closing of a switch a battery 
will magnetize a solenoid which will 
draw a catch, releasing the plate. The 
steel will fall into position to close 
the window. 

To prevent injury to the hands in 
case they should be directly beneath 
the falling plate, a means is provided 
to halt the downward movement at a 
height of about 1 or 2 inches above 
the base of the window. 

A subplate is lifted by a spring from 
a horizontal to a vertical position to 
close the gap. The weight of a hand 
against it would prevent the spring from 
closing the subplate against the de- 
scending steel plate. 

There is an opening in the steel plate 
fitted with bullet-proof glass. A trap 
door in the plate would permit shooting 
through the plate from the inside only. 

The rights in the invention are pro- 
tected under Patent No. 1811447, issued 
— 23 by the United States Patent 

ce. 


Architects Receive 


Federal Contracts 


Private Interests Plan Work 


Valued at $152,000,000 


LContinued from Page 1.) 


ings under the Treasury Department, 
according to a report received today 
from Ferry K. Heath, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in charge of the 
public building program. 

““Numerous architects,’ said Mr. Crox- 
ton, ‘have written the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment urg- 
ing that private architectural firms be 
employed to the greatest extent pos- 
sible on Federal work to minimize un- 
employment throughout the profession. 
The answer is that the Treasury De- 
partment has been placing in private 
hands an increasingly large part of its 
work on drawings for building con- 
struction, including post offices and 
other Federal buildings located in all 
sections of the country. 

“‘Of the 194 jobs now in the draw- 


ing stage, private architects are han- 
dling the design of 72 projects valued 
the Treasury is 
122 projects 
valued at only $26,953,600, or scarcely 
The 
work being done by the Treasury is 
mostly in specialized types of buildings 
in which the long experience of de- 
signers in the Supervising Architect's 
Office is believed to make for maximum 
efficiency. The design of the larger and 
more important public buildings is be- 
ing entrusted to a large degree to pri- 


at $152,687,023 while 
preparing drawings for 


more than one-sixth as much. 


vate architects.’ ” 


Heat Wave Threatening 


Reserve Soil Moisture | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


Asheville, NN. C., 94 degrees; Milwaukee,| Attache Mowatt M. Mitchell. 
Wis., 98; Minneapolis; Minn., and Sioux | 
City, Iowa, 102; Rapid City, S. Dak., Au-' in a Royal Degree as follows: (a) To make | 
gusta and Macon, Ga., and Birmingham, | scientific and technical inquiries on miik | 
102,,; and its derivatives with a view to arriv-| 
Charleston, | the last figure breaking the record of the'ing at practical and trustworthy conclu- 
At Terre Haute, Ind., the! sions in the interests of the dairy industry 

| previous record of 102 degrees was equaled.| of southern Italy; (b) To carry out in- 
It is rare that as many as 12 new records | 
jare set in a day, although this occurred | 
f Game|during the record heat and drought of! possible new departures in cheese making 


Ala., 104; and Chattanooga, Tenn., 


day before. 


last year. 


The extreme heat will be a severe drain | courses of theoretical and technical in- | 
on supplies of soil moisture in the areas! struction 


affeeted. 


tinued hot, dry weather would have 
disastrous effect on crops. 


13th Bienn. Rept. of State Tax Comr.,/ heat wave probably has not yet been of 
928, and ended| sufficient duration to do severe damage 
by T. C.| except in regions which were already dry, 
jand it should be beneficial rather than 
harmful to the corn crop, which needs 
warm weather. 


However, the 


Green Vegetable 
Values Confusing 
To Housekeepers 


Misconception Due to Small 
But Not Fresh Plants on 
Market, Says Bureau in 
Describing Sale Methods 


The possibility that housewives have | 


values of vegetables, and are confusing 
the recommendation of “something fresh 


and green” with the idea of products 
which are small and young but not green 
at all, was recently suggested by Wells A. 
Sherman, in charge of the division of 
fruits and vegetables, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, in an address in Detroit, 
Mich., at a meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association. He deplored the | 
waste in shipment of hundreds of tons of 
vegetable tops which are discarded by the 
housewife. The section of his address 
dealing with misunderstanding of food 
values follows in fuli text: 


In view of so many illogical, not to say | 


fallen into a general misconception of eon 


1006. 


. 
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MILK LABORATORY ON WHEELS 





extravagant, habits of food selection which | 
are having such an influence in changing | 
the character of our Winter supplies of 
| vegetables, I am wondering whether there | 
|is a general misconception of food values | 
}of these products based upon the general | 
dissemination of the idea that something | 
|fresh and green should be included in 
}each day’s menu. I am_ wondering | 
whether in the mind of the average house- 
keeper the idea of something fresh and | 
green has become identified with thejidea | 
| of something small and young even though | 
it be not green at all. i | 


5 
Deceived by Bunches . 7 


I am wondering whether the wife of the 
average laboring man who has absorbed | 
just a little of what many of us have been 
striving to teach, has fallen into the ex- 
travagant habit of paying as much for a 
half pound of bunched carrots as she | 
would have to pay for a pound of topped | 
carrots, and many other things in propor- | 
tion, because she thinks that the smaller, 
younger, and so-called fresher products | 
are more wholesome. If this idea has | 
become prevalent it would seem to be the | 
duty of those who are interested in both | 
dietetics and economics to modify or am- | 
plify their educational propaganda. | 


| 
Certainly there is little to be said in| 
defense of our recently developed habit 
of shipping thousands of carloads of car- | 
rots, beets, turnips, radishes, and even | 
parsnips for thousands of miles, paying | 
freight upon hundreds of tons of tops 
which no one uses and which if they ar- | 
rive wilted or decayed are a positive detri- 
{ment to the product. With the exception 
}of a very few beet leaves these vegetable 
tops all go into the garbage can, as do) 
the green stems which surround the head | 
of the caulifiower, and the outer leaves 
| Of all cabbage and lettuce. Here it seems | 
to me is an economic waste and one which 
is growing annually. 


Washing Aids Sales 


When the southern and western grower 
first invaded the field of the stored root | 
crops of the North it is natural that he | 
should have come with bunched goods | 
with green leaves attached to prove that 
his was a different product, absolutely 
fresh, and direct from the field. The! 
bunched goods are washed to give them 
added attractiveness and sales appeal over 
unwashed roots coming out of storage. | 
The washing of many stored carrots be- 
fore offering them to the retail trade 
seems to have come as one result of 
| this southern competition. All of these 
| southern and Pacific Coast vegetables 
shipped fresh under refrigeration with | 
tops or green foliage attached take a/| 
high freight rate which in many cases} 
represents nearly 50 per cent of the de- 
livered value of the product. It is safe 
to say in the case of many of these prod- | 
ucts about 30 per cent of the bulk, and 
perhaps 15 to 25 per cent of the weight, 
consists of tops and leaves which finally 
disappear as trimmings. The heavy transy} 
portation and icing charges which have | 
| been paid on this useless foliage must be 
| recovered in the price of that part of the 
goods acteally consumed. | 








Egg Standards Adopted 
By Twenty Countries 


Eggs may be only “fresh” or “otherwise” 
|to most consumers, but to the egg trade 
| in 20 countries, quality of shell eggs is now 
more or less uniformly expressed in terms | 
jof air cells, condition of shells, yolks, 
whites, and germs. 
|__ Egg quality standards, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, De- 
|partment of Agriculture, are now recog- 
| nized in 18 countries. Of 17 foreign coun- 
| tries, 15 maintain standards in connection 
| with an export trade in eggs, and two 
|countries—Germany and the United 
| Kingdom—recognize standards for the do- 
mestic trade only. There is considerable 
uniformity in the standards. | 
Canadian egg standards were the first | 
to be systematically formulated. United 
States standards were prepared later, and 
| followed in essential respects the Canadian | 
standards. Foreign countries in general 
| have considered the same quality factors 
in formulating egg grades, and have 
adopted practically the same methods of 
describing the various degrees of quality. 
In practically all of the standards, the 
specifications for the air cell deal with its 
depth. Similarly, differences in quality, 
as evidenced by the condition*of the yolk, 
are, Tadineted in terms of visibility of the 
yolk. 
standards of quality for shell eggs are: 
United States, Canada, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Fin- 
land, Netherlands, Belgium, Russia, Po- 
|land, Danzig, Rumania, Ireland, South 
| African Union, England, Wales, and Ger- 
|many.—Issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 








Italy to Have Institution 
| To Study Cheese Making 
| 


The first experimental establishment for 
| Scientific study of cheese making is to be 


ian Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, 
according to a report from Commercial 


The objects of the institute are set out 


quiries and investigations into the tech- 
nical and economic advantages of certain 


Countries which have established | 


established in southern Italy by the Ital- | 








| 





A mobile laboratory for testing milk is maintained by the State Depart- 
ment of Health of New York. Two buses of the “street car” type, equipped 
with instruments and facilities for laboratory tests, were put into com- | 
mission for making tests at the sources of milk supply in carrying ona | 
State survey preliminary to inauguration of effective sanitary control. | 


Benches have been installed, with a sink, running hot and cold water, 


and an air-pressure storage tank for a supply of drinking water. 


The 


water is heated by an electrical unit. 


Plan Is Adopted to Conduct Survey of Sanitary Conditions 
In Sources of Milk Supply 


Aupany, N. Y., June 29. sterilizing oven, a Babcock tester for mak- 


Taking the milk-testing laboratory to|ing butter fat 
vice for heating 


| motion. 


the milk sample, instead of the milk sam- 
ple to the laboratory is a new procedure 
recently started by the New York State) 
Department of Health, of 
Thomas Parran Jr. is Commissioner. 


The last Legislature authorized a survey 
to determine the present sources of the 
State supply, with a view to inaugurating 
more effective sanitary control. In order 
to cover the necessary territory and make 
the large number of tests essential to the 
survey without loss of time which would 
be occasioned by shipment of samples, two 
mobile laboratories were designed. 

Two buses of the “street car” type have 
been adapted for use as laboratories by 
removing all except the drivers’ seats. This 
leaves a space about 7 feet wide and 18) 
feet long for laboratory equipment which | 
is identical in both units. Laboratory 
benches are installed along the sides and 
across the back of each bus. A sink with 
running hot and cold water is provided 
for washing glassware, a small water stor- 
age tank under air pressure serving as 
a source of water supply. Outside con- 
nections have been provided so that the 
tank may be filled through a hose at any 
filling station, and in like manner, air 
pressure may be applied by adding com- 
pressed air through an ordinary filling) 
station hose. The water is heated by an 
electrical unit and stored in an insulated 
tank. 

In addition, there is an electric incu- 
bator, operated by storage batteries, and 
an electric meter fitted with long lead-in | 
wires which may be connected with an 
electric power circuit when the bus is 
standing at milk stations or plants. Thus | 


| 





110-volt current is supplied for operating 
the lights, fans, and various electrical | 
appliances, including an autoclave, 


Banking: State Finance 


Calif. A: 1004. Relating to the issue of 
shares of stock to employes. Signed by 
Governor. ; 

Crime 

Calif. H. 516. To prohibit the sale and 
transportation of machine guns, Signed by 
Governor. 


Calif. S. 820. Appropriation to provide 
system of telegraphing typewriting equip- 
ment and leasing of wire facilities neces- 
sary for operation of system of communica- 
tion between Bureau of Criminal Identifica- 


tion and cities and counties. Signed by 
Governor. 
Education 
Calif. A. 554. Amendment to Vocational 


Education Fund Act. Signed by Governor. 
Highways 

Calif. A. 58. Cooperative construction, 
improvement and maintenance by State of 
State aid highways. Signed by Governor. 

Insurance 

Calif. S. 53. Relative to liability of offi- 
cers of municipalities, counties, school dis- 
tricts and the State for injuries to persons 
and property from defective streets, bridges, 
etc., authorizing the taking out of insur- 
ance against such liability and _ repealing 
chapter 360, Statutes of 1919. Signed by 
Governor. 

Calif. S. 75. Relating to withdrawal 
from fire districts of unincorporated towns 
and villages and the dissolution of fire dis- 
tricts. Signed by Governor. 

Calif. §..139. To repeal section 633e of 
the Political Code relating to insurance 
adjusters. Signed by Governor. 

Calif. A. 691. To amend section 594 of 


‘ 


ance, prescribing capital and other require- 
ments and requiring stock of insurance com- 
panies to have specified par value. Signed 
by Governor. 

Calif. A. 1731. Relative to mutual benefit 
| and life associations. Signed by Governor. 

Pa. S. 563. To permit domestic fire and 
marine insurance companies to invest in 
| securities of foreign government in order to 
qualify for admission in such foreign coun- 
try. Vetoed, included in H. 1237. 
| Pa. H. 90. To amend fraternal benefit 
| society act relating to benefits, prescribing 
who may become members and beneficiaries 
and eliminating necessity of medical exami- 
nation. Vetoed by Governor. 

Pa. H. 1031. Further defining and regula- 
tion group life insurance and exempting 


| 
| proceeds thereof from execution. Signed by 
| Governor. 

Pa. H. 1860. Relative to residence of 


directors and officers of insurance companies 
chartered under general or special laws of 
the State. Vetoed by Governor. 

Wis. A. 709. To prescribe procedure for 
appraisal of fire loss when one party does 
not appoint appraiser. Signed by Governor. 

Pa. 8S. 159. To provide for merger of 
domestic and foreign fire and marine insur- 
ance companies and/or casualty and/or 
surety companies. Signed. 

Pa. 8S. 562. Further regulating the licens- 
ing of insurance agents. Vetoed by Gover- 





‘in southern Italy; (c) To hold periodical 


for the training of skilled 


In much of the territory, reg; workers for the cheese making and live- | 
serves of soil moisture ‘are still small as 
a result of the 1930 drought, and con- 


stock industries, to study all zootechnical 
|problems connected with the production 
a|of milk, breeds of cattle, scientific feeding 
tion will be a self-governing corporate 
body functioning under the control of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and will be sup- 
ported by grants, not yet definitely estab- 
| lishecd.—Issued by the Department of 
| Commerce. 





'and the health of livestock. The institu- | 


or. 
| 1a S. 960. To extend certain powers of 
Insurance Commissioner to include frater- 
nal benefit societies. Vetoed. 

Pa. H. 999. To provide for imposition of 
penalties upon insurance companies by in- 
| surance commissioner for certain violations. 
| Vetoed. , 
| Pa. H. 1000. To provide for imposition of 
fines upon insurance agents and brokers 
for certain violations and to further regu- 
| Jate licensing and supervision of insurance 
| agents. Vetoed. 

Pa. H. 1173. To authorize the writing 

| of imsurance covering loss occasioned by 

smoke, smudge and perils arising out of 

ownership of aircraft and motor vehicles. 
| Vetoed, included in H. 1237. 


Political Code, defining and classifying insur- » 


The average consumption of 


000,000 quarts per day. About half of this 


supply goes to New York City. 
|tion, from 200,000 to 300,000 quarts of 
/cream are consumed daily in the State.| Rare Lincolniana no. 40. 

After the survey is completed these mo- | 
bile milk units will be assigned to rural | 
|areas now without laboratory service for 


In addi- 


| 
| 


| Heyward, Du Bose. 


Traveling Milk-testing Laboratories | 


Put Into Service in New York State’ 


| 
} 
| McClain, Miriam G. 
| 
determinations, and a de-| 
the bus when it is not in| 
There are also two microscopes | 
in each bus for examining stained speci- | Monsma, 
which Dr.| Mens of milk directly for bacteria. e | _N. Y., 
uid 
/milk in homes and restaurants in the| 
| State as a whole is estimated at about 6,- 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 








Library of Congress 


List supplied ony by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books 4n for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of Jast line. 


Hymen, ed. 

. . and Jose Martel. 
Globe book co., 1931. 

Bakeless, John E. Magazine making. 
N. Y., Viking press, 1931. 

| Bowman, Wm. D. Divorce case of Queen Caro- 


Spanish silent reader, by 
226 p., illus. N. Y., 
31-11619 

323 p. 
31-11621 


Alpern, 


line; 
King’s relations with other women. 
Lond., G. Routledge & sons, 1930. 
Braun, Herbert A. 
of Mentha piperita. 
of Wis., 1930.) 


account of reign of George IV and 
301 p. 
31-2603: 
Non-volatile constituents 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ, 
18 p. Phila., 
Buckler, Francis W. 
Chas. the Great. 


Harunu'l-Rashid and 
(Monographs of Mediae- 


val academy of America, no. 2.) 64 p. 
Cambridge, Mass., Mediaeval academy of 
America, 1931. 31-11708 


Comrs. of agric. of six New England states. 
Tercentenary of New England agric. Pub. 
by ..., Dr. Arthur W. Gilbert, chrm. 82 
p.. illus. Springfield, Mass., Prtd. by Phelps 
pub. co., 1930. 31-27460 

Dillon, Arthur 0. Collected poems. 281 p. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Foster co.. 1931. 31-1162 

Eastman; Max. Kinds of love, poems 64 


. 164 p. 
N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1931. 31-11625 


Evison, Herbert, ed. State park anthology. 
200 p. Wash., D. C., Natl. conf. on state 
parks, 1930. 31-27433 

Fitch, Lottie E. Attractive parties for chil- 
dren. 171 p., illus. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 
1931. 31-11700 

Game of cricket, by A. P. F. Chapman and 
others. (Lonsdale library. vol. vi.) 255 p., 


illus. Lond., Seeley, Service & co., 1930. 
31-11703 
Gearn, Laura. Many mansions, thesis of en- 
lightenment pertaining to larger conception 
of life—physical, mental, spiritual. 176 p. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Times-mirror press, 1931. 
31-11713 
Hewitt, Edward R. Better trout streams; their 
maintenance. 140 p., illus. N. Y., C. 
Scribner's sons, 1931. 31-11706 
Brass ankle, play in 3 
acts. 133 p. N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 1931. 


31-11627 
Hindus, Maurice G. Red bread. 372 p., illus. 
N. Y., J. Cape & H. Smith, 1931. 31-26863 
Leopold, Aldo. Rept. on game survey of north 
central states, made by .. . for Sporting 
arms and ammunition manufacturers’ inst. 
under direction of its Com. on restoration 
and protection of game. 290 p., illus. Mad- 
isan, Wis., Democrat printing co., 1931. 
31-11704 
Evolution of culture, by... 
tr. and ed. by Geo. P. Murdock. 716 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-11702 
Rebellion of Sir Cahir 
O'Dogherty and its influence on Ulster plan- 


Lippert, Julius. 


tation. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 1930.) 
88 p. Phil., 1930. 31-11614 
Manning, Frederic. Scenes & portraits. 291 
p. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1931. 31-11623 
John C. Story of the church. 315 p. 

. R. D. Henkle, 1931. 31-11712 


New copy: book of stories and sketches se- 
lected from unpublished work of students 
im courses in writing at Columbia univ. 
1 v. N. Y¥., Columbia univ. press, 1931. 

31-11624 


| o’Neill, Felix J. Lyrics from hills and vales. 
2 


83 p., illus. N. Y., Schilling press, 1930. 


31-11622 

(Magazine of his- 

tory with notes and queries. Extra no. 
no. 164 (v. 41, no. 4) (i. e., mo. 165 (v. 42, 
no. 1)).) 66 p. Tarrytown, N. Y., Reprtd. 
W. Abbatt, 1930 31-11688 


special work, namely, to demonstrate the | Rayner, Robt. M. England in Tudor and Stu- 


value of laboratory service in checking the | 


purity of the milk supply; to assist in the 


investigation of 
milk-borne, and to aid in studying special | 
problems, for example, in determining the | 
cause of high bacterial milk counts when | 


epidemics, 


farmers or dealers in certain areas have 
difficulty in keeping them within legal} Saunders, Howard R. Map drafting and let- 


limits. 
may thus be stimulated to develop and) 
maintain a laboratory service in their re-| sherwood, John F. 
| spective communities. 





Bill for Cancer Institute 


Is Vetoed by Gov. Pinchot | 


HarrissurG, Pa., June 29. 
A bill to establish a State cancer insti- 


tute with an appropriation of $150,000 has 


been vetoed by Governor Gifford Pinchot | 
on the ground that “it would serve no good | 
purpose to appropriate a triffling sum for | 
the study to which our best medical and | 
research institutions are devoting most | 180 p. 


painstaking attention with practically un- 
limited financial resources at their com- 


a} mand.” 


.. . Record of Bills'in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


Changes in Status 





Pa. 
of penalties by Insurance Commissioner; 
to incr@ase surplus required of foreign mu- 


H. 1237. 


To provide for imposition 


| tual fire insurance companies, and to for- 


bid discrimination and the use of policies | 


| or forms unless approved by insurance Com- 


missioner. 
Pa. H. 


Signed. 
1704. Prescribing procedure for 


| recovery by persons furnishing material and 
| labor for public works against sureties on 


| Mich. 


contractors’ bonds, Signed by Governor. 
Labor and Industry 
Calif 8. 177 To require licensed em- 


ployment agencies to print their maximum 
fees on all advertising matter. Pocket veto. 
H. 464. To authorize cities and 
villages to operate free employment bureaus. 


| Signed by Governor. 


Wis. A. 428. To require full train crew 


| on engines or locomotives used for purpose 


| of switching cars. 


Signed by Governor. 
Motor Vehicles 
Wis. S. 218. To require pneumatic tires 
on motor vehicles, trailers and semitrailers 


in the State after July 1, 1934. Signed by 
Governor. 
Public Health 
Pa. H. 426. To establish a State cancer 
institute. Vetoed by Governor. 
Public Utilities 
Calif. A. 827. To provide for maintenance 


by municipalities of street lighting systems 
and assess property. Signed by Governor. 
Mich. 8S. 169. To provide for the regula- 
tion of motor vehicle common carriers and 
contract carriers. Signed by Governor. 
Taxation 
A. Cons. Am. 2. 


Calif. Proposed amend- 


| ment to Art. IV relative to release of lien 


for taxes in certain cases. Approved by 
Governor. 
Calif. A. 62. Amending section 3820 of Po}. 


Code relating to collection of taxes. Sig 
by Governor 

Calif. A. 218. Limiting amount of special 
assessments. Signed by Governor. 

Calif. A. 486. Prohibiting municipalities 
from levying license taxes against sales 
of merchandise to retailers. Pocket veto. 

Calif. A. 1022. Amending Bank and Cor- 


| poration Franchise Tax Act. Signed by 
Governor. 
Calif. A. 1511. Amending gasoline tax 
law. Signed by Governor. 


| erude petroleum oil 


Calif. 8S. 145. Amending Pol. Code 3627a 
relating to taxation of securities and solvent 


credits. Signed by Governor. 
Calif. S. 290. Amending section 13 of the 
gasoline tax law Signed by Governor 
Calif. $. 375. Amending section 3629 Pol. 


Code relating to property tax return. Pocket 
veto 

Calif. S. 738. reating a tax research 
bureeu in the cffice of the State Board of 
Equalization. Signed by Governor. 

Trade and Commerce 

Calif. A. B. 513. To establish standards, 
texts and requirements for certain refined 
petroleum production. Signed by Governor. 

Calif. S. 362. To prohibit production of 
so as to constitute 
waste. Signed by Governor. 

Calif. 8S. 363. To provide for location of 
oil wells so as to protect persons and prop- 
erty against danger from fire and explosion. 
Signed by Governor 

Mich. H. 216. To provide for the organiza- 


| tion, regulation and classification of corpora- 


tions; to provide their rights, powers and 
immunities; to prescribe the terms and con- 
ditions upon which foreign corporations may 


| be admitted to do business within the State, 


|} to require certain annual reports, etc. 
Signed by Governor. 
Veterans 
Pa. S. 14. To provide for treatment of 


| dence in the State 


sick and disabled veterans having legal resi- 
Vetoed by Governor. 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Calif. 8. 857. To amend sections 30 and 
31 of Workmen's Compensation Law and to 
add a new section 3la. 


apparently | 


It is hoped that local authorities | 


Signed by Governor. | 


art times (1485-1714). illus. 
Longmans, Green & co., 1930. 31-11613 
Ruling case law. (Indexes) Complete R. C. 
L. index; master index of matter in R. C, 
L., vols. 1 to 28, R. C. L. Permanent suppl., 
8 vols., and R. C. L. Suppl. 1930 and later, 
by Joseph H. Hill and publishers’ editorial 
staff. 2 v. Northport, N. Y., Edward Thomp- 
son co., 


375 p., N. ¥., 


1931. 31-11607 


tering, by ... and Howard C. Ives. 345., 
illus. Los Angeles, Calif., Benson book co., 
3 31-11701 


Income tax accounting. 
6th ed. Interpretation of Revenue act. 235 
p. Cincinnati, South-western pub. co., 1930. 

31-11495 

Simon, Henry W. Poetry appreciations de- 
veloped in Fieldston school, N. Y. c.; edl. 
dir.—Vivian T. Thayer, principal—Herbert 
W. Smith. (Columbia univ. Teachers coll. 
Teachers’ lesson unit ser. no. 4.) 28 p. 
N. Y., Teachers coll., Columbia univ., 1931. 


| 31-11369 


Smith, Darrell Hv 
tory, activities and organization, 
and Paul V. Betters. (Inst. 


U. S. Shipping bd.; his- 
as. « 


for govt. re- 


search. Service monographs of U. S. govt. 

no. 63.) 338 p. Wash., D. C., Brookings 

inst., 1931. 31-11498 

Spaulding, Geo. A. Fedl. income taxation. 
Buffalo, N. Y., R. W. Bryant, 1931. 

31-11500 


| Stoke, Harold W. Foreign relations of fedl. 
state. (Johns Hopkins univ. studies in his- 
torical and political science. Extra vols. new 
; ser., no. 14.) 245 p. Baltimore, Johns Hop- 


kins press, 1931. 31-11256 
| Stuart, Mrs. Aimee (McHardy). Supply and 
demand, play in prologue. by . .. and Philip 


Stuart. (Contemporary British dramatists, 
v. 83.) 90 p. Lond., E. Benn, ltd., 1931. 
| 31-11374 
| Sheen, James M. N. J. law practice, 2d ed. 


1 v. Newark, N. J., Soney & Sage co., 1931. 
31-11606 

Stefansson, Stefan. Iceland, handbook for 
tourists. 2d ed. 131 p., illus, Reykjavik, 

| Hekla travel bur., 1930. 31-11612 
Thompson, Slason. Way back when; recol- 
lections of octogenerian. 364 p., illus. Chi- 
cago., A. Kroch, 1931. 31-11522 


hornton, Harrison R. Among Eskimos of 
Wales, Alaska, 1890-93, by . . . ed. and ann. 
by Neda S. Thornton and W. M. Thornton, 
235 p. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins press, 
1931. 31-11475 
Toops, Herbert A. Opportunities in Ohio col- 
leges, prepared under auspices of Ohio coll. 
assn., Com. on intelligence tests for en- 
trance. By ... and Harold A. Edgerton, 
J. Ls Clifton, dir. of educ. (Dept. of educa- 
tion. Guidance manual no. 3.) 203 p. Co- 
lumbus, O., Stoneman press, 1931. 31-11481 
Vance, James I. Sermons in argot. 180 p. 
N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1931. 31-11714 
| Viereck, Geo. S. My flesh and blood: lyric 
autobiography, with indiscreet annotations. 
395 p. N. Y., H. Liveright, 1931. 31-11626 
Walpole, Horace, earl of Orford. On modern 
gardening; essay. 80p. N. Y., Young books, 
1931. 31-11705 
Weddell, Elizabeth W. St. Paul's church, Rich- 
mond, Va., illus. 2 v. Richmond, Va., Wm, 
Byrd press, 1931 31-11715 
| Wilner, Merton M. Niagara frontier; narra- 
tive and documentary history. 4 v., illus, 
| Chicago, S. J. Clarke pub. co., 1931. 31-11472 
Zyve, Mrs. Claire (Turner). Old English Christ- 
mas, by ... and staff of Fox Meadow school; 
developed in Fox Meadow school, Scarsdale 
public schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. (Teachers’ 
lesson unit ser., no. 5.) 41 p. N. ¥., Teach- 
ers coll., Columbia univ., 1931. 31-11478 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
| AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

|New Pearl Oyster from Hawaiian Islands—No, 
2878. from Proceedings of U. S. Natl. Mu- 
seum, Vol. 79 Smithsonian Inst., U. e 
Natl. Museum. Free. - 

Grand Canyon Natl. Park, Ariz.—Cir. of Gen, 
Information, Natl. Park Service, U. S. Dept. 


| = 





of Interior. Free. (2922796) 
Minn.—Unemployment Bull., 15th Census of 
U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. 8S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Free. (31-26190) 
Air Commerce Bull.—Vol. 2, No. 23, Je. 1, 
1631 Aeronautics Branch, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Free. (29-26634) 
Survey of Current Business—Vol. 1, No. 6, 
Je.. 1931. Bur. of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Sub- 
scription price, $1.50 a year. (21-26819) 


Fedf. Trade Comm. Decisions, Je. 12, 1929, to 
May 4, 1930—Vol. 13. Price, $2.25. (20-26411) 
Some Common Disinfectants—Farmers’ Bull. 
No. 926, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 
|Agr. 18-325] 
Careers, Law—Leaflet No. 5, Office of Educ., 
| WU. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 5 cents. 
E31-429 
Bur. of Standards Journal of Research—Vol, 
6, No. 6, Je., 1931, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Subscription price, $2.75 a year. 
31-27079-27093 
Coal-Mine Gases—Bull. No. 39, Trade and In- 
dustrial Ser. No. 9. Ed. 1931. Fedl. Bd. for 
Vocationa! Educ. Price, 10 cents. E31-433 
Accidents at Metallurgical Works in U. §., 
during Cal. Yr. 1929—Tech. Paper 503, Bur. 
of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. 15-26600 
Ports of San Diego and San Louis Obispo, 
Calif.—Port Ser. No. 13, Part 2, Rev., 1930, 
Bd. of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
War Dept. and Bur. of Operations, U. S. 
Shipping Bd. Price, 45 cents. 34026820 
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"Contract Awards 
For New Public 
Building Projects 







Semi-public Construction Is 
Included in the Total of 


46 Millions Announced by 
Emergency Committee 














With the addition last week of contracts 
totaling $46,808,286, the amount of awards 
for public and semipublic works construc- | 
tion projects since Dec. 1, 1930, reached | 
$1,815,288,788, according to a statement 
June 29 by the President’s Emergency | 
Committee for Employment. The state-/| 
ment follows in full text: | 

Contract awards for public and semi- 
public works construction projects totaling | 
$46,808,286 were reported to the Public) 
Works Section of the President’s Emer- | 
gency Committee for Employment last 
week, it was announced today by Fred) 
C. Croxton, acting chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The addition of this amount brought 

the total of contract awards reported since 
Dec. 1, 1930, to $1,815,288,788. The week | 
before last $88,540,234 worth of contract | 
awards were reported. These included | 
State and Federal-aid highway construc- | 
tion awards in 27 States in May to the | 
amount of $64,193,390 and $1,233,000 al-| 
lotted for work in various States by the 
® Section of Rivers and Harbors, U. S. Corps 
of Engineers. | 

Included in the $46,808,286 worth of | 
awards reported last week, are $1,464,309 
worth of contracts awarded in 10 States 
in May for Federal forest roads and $863,- 
105 worth of contracts awarded in six 
States in May for national park roads. 

The remaining amount includes 254 
projects in 38 States and the District of 
Columbia. These projects include Fed- 
eral, State, county, and municipal build- 
ings; school and college construction, hos- 
pitals, churches, bridges, sewers, streets 
and highways, levee work, pipe lines, power 
plants, and other types of public and semi- 
public construction. 

Projects in Arizona 


The complete list of projects by-States | 
follows: 

Arizona.—Various Federal forest roads | 
contracts awarded in May, $42,524; Tucson, | 
chemistry and physics building, infirmary, 
warehouse, girls’ gymnasium and concrete | 
pipe tunnel for University of Arizona, 
$600,000; Phoenix, boys’ sanatorium for 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, $25,000; school 
for Bureau of Indian Affairs, $25,000; 
trunk sewers, $330,390; Phoenix City, lat- 
éral sewers, $32,241; disposal plant, $493,- 
"71; Pima, dining room and kitchen for 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, $26,500; West 
Navajo, school for Bureau of Indian Af- 















® fairs, $25,000; Coolidge Dam, spillway | 
gates, $87,000; emergency outlet gaties, | 
$19,540. 
Arkansas.—Texarkana, jail, $150,000; | 
Fulaski County, paving Sibeck Drive, | 
$150,000. 





California—-Lodi, grading and paving} 






improving Millerton-Fallon Road, $52,000; 
Oakland, grading, curbing and sidewalks, 
} Hopkins Street between High Street and | 
55th Avenue, $113,744; school at Edith | 
Street, Dullich Road, Jacobus Avenue and | 
Morpeth Street, $49,953; Redlands, curbing 
and sidewalks West Highland Avenue, $30,- 
650; Santa Anna, paving Manchester Ave- 
nu?, $32,668; San Diego, grading, curbing 
ani sidewalks, Addison Street, $134,617; | 
Sel. Francisco, paving Bayshore Boulevard, 
$28,167; viaduct $115,433; home for aged, | 
$115,000; pipe line, $4,136,479; opera house | 
for city and county of San Francisco, $2,- | 
500,000; legion building, $2,500,000; Yosem- 
we ite Park, national park roads contracts 
awarded in May, $31,191; Yuba City, ele- 
mentary school, $87,900; Antioch, altera- | 
tions to hospital, $60,000; Chico, building 
for State Teachers’ College, $28,943; Clare- 
mont, library for Pomona and Scripps Col- 
leges, $175,000; library for Claremont Col- 
lege at Ninth Street and College Avenue, 
2 $133,887; Corona, addition domestic science 
building at Corona High School, $40,615; 
Huntington Beach City, paving Coast 
Highway, $62,007; Long Beach City, pav- 
ing Pico Avanue, $28,431; Los Angeles, Col- 
lege of Medical Evangelists of the Seventh 
Day Adventists, $50,000; paving Wilming- | 
ton Road, $123,661; paving Hoover Boule- | 
vard, $89,926; Los Angeles County, flood | 
control work, $76,700; paving $76,315; | 
Sacramento, California Institute for Wo- | 
men, $124,850; San Jose, street work, $35,- 
310; San Luis Obispo, training camp for | 
National Guard, $31,054; Santa Fe Springs, | 
school auditorium, $37,674. 
Forest Roads in Colorado 


Colorado.—Various Federal forest roads 
contracts awarded in May, $47,552. 

Connecticut.—Middletown, three State 
dormitory cottages, $150,000. | 

District of Columbia.—Washington, san- 
itary.sewer in Bradbury Heights, $42,127; 
gas storage tank, $265,000. 

Georgia.—Augusta, repairs to _ levee, | 
$100,000; Dalton, grade school on School 
Street, $30,000. 

Idaho.—Various Federal forest roads 
contracts awarded in May, $457,019. | 

Illinois —Elgin, sewage treatment plant, | 
$77,000; Freeburg, waterworks improve- | 
ment and mains’ extensions, $25,000; 

ee or : 


Six Labor Disputes Settled | 
In Week Ended June 27) 


Twelve new labor disputes were reported 
to the Department of Labor during the} 
week ended June 27, of which number | 
four were adjusted, while two former cases 
were settled, according to information 
supplied by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of | 
the Conciliation Service. 

There were 48 strikes and 33 contro- 
«versies awaiting action of the Department 
at, the end of the week. Following is a 
list of the new cases supplied by Mr. 






































« 


Kerwin: 

State Office Building, Columbus, Ohio- 
Strike of an unreported number of car- 
penters and iron workers; pending; jurisdic- 


tion . 

Hilton Clothing Co., New York City—Strike 
of an unreported number of clothing work- 
ers; pending; working conditions 

Baseball Park Building. Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Strike of 25 carpenters; pending; asked union 
wage scale and union conditions | 

Bankers Lithographing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Strike of 110 lithographers; pending; wages | 
cut 10 per cent | 

Wolf Klein and Sons, New York City.— | 
Strike of 150 clothing workers; pending; send- | 
ing work out of town | 

Picture Owners’ Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
—Threatened strik of 54 projectionists; pend- 
ing: proposed reduction of personnel one 
alf 


Bricklayers, Madison, Ind.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of bricklayers; pend- 
ing; cause not yet reported 

Barracks Building, Fort Benning, Ga.—Con- 
troversy with an unreported number of brick 
stone and marble workers; pending; wage 
dispute. | 

Princely Products Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Strike gf 74 shoe and slipper workers; ad- 
justed; protested piece work cuts; withdrew | 
cuts, all returned | 

George Washington Memorial Bridge, Fort | 
Lee, N. Y¥.—Strike of 450 iron workers, car- | 
penters, dock builders, engineers and laborers 
adjusted; asked prevailing wage and local men 
on job; engineers and iron workers to get 
$16, carpenters $12, dock workers $13.20, la- 
borers 45 to 60 cents per hour 

Anton Novelty Slipper Co., New York City.- 
Lockout of 12 slipper workers; adjusted; asked 





e restoration of 10 per cent cut wage re- 
stored. 
& Pilgrim State Hospital, Brentwood, Long 





Island, N. Y.—Controversy with 34 carpenters 
and laborers; adjusted; jurisdiction; laborers 
to build scaffold and runway, carpenters to) 
strip concrete forms, 
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Cherokee Lane, $61,298; Marin County, | - 





Marshall County, graveling in Saratoga | 
Township on various roads, $45,000; Mer- 
cer County, paving, $44,226; Quincy, | digging the Henry S. Swygman Ditch, 
Quincy High School on Main Street, $1,- | $87,000; Fort Wayne, improving sewers in 
350,000; Rockford, bridge and drainage | various streets, $140,000; Main Sewer No. | 
project . 2lst and Charles Street, $28,- | 63, $14,000. | 
658; sanitary sewer, $7,684; paving North | 
Highland agen $5,836; storm sewers, | sce te ‘tee aa 
Greenwoo venue, $27,000; yA Scaca v9 ° 

eae $27,000; Rock Island catch basins and paving, $64,250; Bur- 


spillways and culverts, 7, ; .h ; ; 
Pp y $27,610; Benton lington, intercepting sewer, $59,000; Du- 


om Sn Lhenete Pack, gneeate fisvorieal | buque, paving Central Avenue from the 
; ce cane | North line of East 22nd Street, $44,000; 
Indiana.—Hendricks County, high school replacing 40 old-style fire hydrants, $5,000; 
at East Main Street, $75,000; Shelbyville, water mains in various streets, $5,225; 
surfacing M. G. Talbert Road, $32,652; | water mains in Rosaline Street and Kling- 
South Bend, surfacing Homer Short Road, | 
$45,900; Crawfordsville, power plant for! 


city, $60,000; Greenfield, post office, $100,- | 








[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 





Governor Gifford Pinchot has appointed 
curbing, | a committee of Pittsburgh residents to rec- 
ommend plans for the strengthening of 
the Pittsburgh Public Employment Office. | 

The personnel of the committee in- 
oe Horace F. Baker, attorney; Edgar | 





000; White, Jasper and Benton counties, | Employment Office Study 
Planned for Pittsburgh | 
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Co., and Frank B. Bell, president, Edge- 
HarrtssurG, Pa., June 29. | Water Steel Co. 

Acreage of Maine Potatoes 
For Seed Stock Increases 


Avucusta, ME., June 29. 
A total of 15,500 acres of Maine po- 


. Kaufmann, merchant; John D. Beatty,|tatoes have been entered for certification 


of the Carnegie Institute of Technology; |for seed stock by the State Department 
Miss Mabel L. Gillespie; P. J. McGrath,|of Agriculture, it is stated by Commis- 
secretary, Pittsburgh Central Labor Union; | sioner Frank P. Washburn. 

Wilbur F. Maxwell, Welfare Fund of Pitts- | 


This is 2,500 more acres than were en- 











“Reach for a 


LUCKY instead” 


Place your finger on your Adam’s Apple. 
You are actually touching your larynx— 
this is your voice box—it contains your 


vocal chords. 


From the report of a famous scientist who 
studied the effects of LUCKY STRIKE’S ex- 


clusive “TOASTING” Process 


“During the course of some recent inves- 
tigations...we became interested to 
ascertain whether Ultra Violet Rays pro- 
duced any change in the quality of the 
cigarettes. It may interest you to know 
that I was able to detect a very definite 
difference in the irritant qualities of the 
treated and untreated cigarettes. Several 
tests were made, not only on myself, but 
others as well, and we experienced little 
difficulty in selecting the treated or irra- 
diated cigarettes as distinctly less irri- 
tating to the mucous membrane of the 
nose and pharynx than the control or 
untreated cigarettes.” 


Sunshine mellows—heat purifies—that's 
why LUCKY STRIKE’S exclusive “TOAST- 
ING” Process includes the use of modern 
Ultra Violet Rays. Remember—LUCKY 
STRIKE is the only cigarette in America 
that brings you the added benefits of 
“TOASTING.” And so we say “Consider 


your Adam's Apple.” Be careful in your 


choice of cigarettes. 


© 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B.C, networks. 
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| burgh; Francis D. Tyson, economics de- | 
| partment, University of Pittsburgh; Wil-| 
liam B. Rogers, president, McCrady Rogers | 





Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 


Sunshine Mellows—Heat Purifies 





| 
tered last year and was characterized b: 
Commissioner Washburn as a surprise to| Canal and Towpath Become 


his Department. i i 
Maine raises approximately 40 per cent State Park m Pennsylvania 
Harrissure, Pa., June 29, 


of the seed potatoes used in the United 

States, he said. Shipments of certified . 

seed potatoes from the 1930 crop from| Governor Pinchot has signed a bill (8. 

yore’ totaled 1,425,000 bushels and were | 974) whereby 40 miles of canal and tow- 
istributed to 24 States. | path become a State park, extending from 

. ee to Yardley. The Lehigh Coal 

Oras : avigation Co., the Governor declared, 

a anges in Poland | has agreed to deed the properties to the 

‘oland consumes annually approximately | State and to maintain water in the canal 

11,000,000 pounds of oranges, which are| for five years without cost to the State. 

| chiefly imported from Italy, Rumania and| The Governor says this secures for the 
France, with small quantities from Pales-| people of the State probably the only park 
tine. (Department of Commerce.) | of its kind in the world.” 
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Throat 





Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 
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Rule for Taxing 
Gain from Stock 
Subscription Plan 


Contribution of Employer 
Held to Be Taxable to 
Employe on Date Shares 
Were Distributed 








Rulings by Board | 
Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 29 | 


Fairmont Home _ Furniture Company. | 
Docket No. 30540. | 


Deductions. Bad Debts. —Upon the | 
record it is determined that certain | 
uncollectible accounts of petitioner | 
were determined by it to be worthless | 
in the calendar years here in question 
and were charged off upon the books | 
in those years after a manner con- | 
sistent with petitioner’s method of 

| 





accounting, and it is held, that such 
accounts represent proper deductions 
from gross income in those years. | 





New York) N. Y. 

WALTER SCHAEFER | 

Vv. | 

Frank K. Bowers, COLLECTOR. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. | 

Appeal from a judgment the District 

Court for the Southern 
York. 

Frank W. Forp for appellant; Jomn W.| 

Davis for appellee. 

Before Manton, L. Hand and AvGUSTUS | 

N. Hanp, Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 


L. Hann, Circuit Judge—Schaefer, the 
plaintiff, was an employe of the Stand-| 
ard Oil Company of New’ Jersey, and be- 
came a party to a stock subscription plan, | 
inaugurated by his employer on Dec. 30, | 
1920, for a period of five years. The plan| 
provided that any employe might con- 
tribute to a fund so much of his pay as 
he chose up to 20 per cent, to which the 
employer would add oné-half. ‘Trustees, 
appointed by the employer, were to receive | 
the joint contribution, and from time to} 
time invest it in shares of the employer's 
stock, at a price fixed on Jan. 1 of each 
year, no greater than the average price 
for the preceding three months, and not 
less than 10 per cent below it. The title) 
to the shares was to be in the trustees, 
but they were to be credited upon the 
trustees’ books to the employes in pro-| 
portion to the joint contribution. Their | 
rights in the shares weré to be “only as 
hereinafter declared.” | 

Conditions of Plan 


(1) An employe might remain in the | 
service of the company and withdraw) 
from the fund. In that case he got back 
only his own deposits with interest, or if 
the trustees so decided, an “equivalent 
thereof” in shares at their average cost. 
(2) He might leave the employer's serv- 
ices voluntarily, or be “discharged for good 
cause, (of which the trustees shall be the 
sole judges.)” In either event he should 
also have only his money back with in- 
terest, or “at the option of the trustees,” 
an equivalent in shares. (3) He might be 
retired or quit “on account of total dis- 
ability or for other satisfactory cause, (of 
which the trustees shall be the sole 
judges),” or he might be discharged 
through “no fault of his own.” In either 
of these cases he was to receive the full 
amount of the shares to his credit at the 
time. If he died, his successors had the 
same rights. 


Any shares or money accruing through | 
withdrawals swelled the fund as a whole, | 
and at its “termination the fund shall 
forthwith be liquidated by the distribution 
of all the stock and cash therein to and 
amongst the then participants.” The em- 
ployer reserved the right to recall, abolish 
or amend the plan, as provided in the 
New Jersey law (chapter 175 of the Laws 
of 1920), which gave such a power to an 
employer, provided he restored their con- 
tributions to the employes. | 


Schaefer made his contributions regu- | 
larly to the end of the five-year period, 
and received certain shares of stock as 
his distribution. He had already paid an 
income tax upon what he contributed in 
the years when it was credited to his ac- 
count with the trustees, and the question 
is whether the shares which he received 
at the conclusion of the plan are taxable 
as income at their value at that time, or 
at their purchase price. If the last, he 
was taxable in 1925 only upon the amount 
contributed by the employer, upon the 
accrued dividends and upon the sur lus | 
accruing from withdrawals. If the first, | 
he was taxable upon the value at the 
time of distribution of all that he then | 
received, less his contributions. The rele- | 
vant section is 219 (f) of the Revenue | 
Act of 1926. 

Character of Interest | 


The plaintiff's argument is that when | 








the trustees bought shares of stock by 
means of the joint contribution of em- 
ployer and employe, they became his in| 
equity. Their distribution at the end of | 
the period was not income; his property | 
had merely appreciated, atid under well- | 
settled law appreciation can not be taxed 
until he sells. When he does, he will be) 
chargeable 


with the profit then re- 
ceived, to be determined by the dif- 
ference between the cost, that is, 


the joint contribution, and the price he) 
receives on their sale. While it might 
theoretically have been more proper to tax 
the employer’s contribution when made, 
the statute has postponed it. But that 
contribution, together with the dividends 
and surplus due to withdrawals, are all) 
that are meant by the phrase, “amount 
actually distributed or made available.” 

The defendant's argument is that no 
part of the fund was ever unconditionally 
the employe’s property except his own) 
contributions and interest upon them, 
these alone being all that he was ever) 
certainly entitled to receive. Everything 
else—the shares, the dividends and the 
surplus from withdrawals—he might or 
might not get, depending upon his con- 
tinuance in the company’s employ till the 
period was completed, and upon the com- 
pany’s carrying on the plan to its termi- 
nation. Hence it was right to tax him 
originally upon his contributions when | 
they were received and invested; but upon 
the shares, etc., at distribution, when they | 
‘first became his. The fact that he re- 
ceived them in kind, not in cash, is ir-| 
relevant. The issue so drawn obviously 
turns upon the character of the employe's 
interest in the fund before distribution. | 
Each side is right upon its own interpre- | 
tation of the plan, and we have to choose 
which one to accept; so far as concerns) 
any general principles of the income tax, 
there is no difference to résolve. 

Effect of Conditions 


When shares were unconditionally allo- 
cated to an employe under a kindred 
scheme, we held that they were taxable! 
when credited to him (Rodriguez v. Ed-| 
wards, 40 Fed. (2d) 408), but heré the 
employe’s right to anything but his own 
_ contribution was conditional until the pe-| 
riod expired. We do not quéstion the 
ciistence of a conditional equitable ins | 
terest in the shares whén purchased; or | 
that an employe might file a bill against 
the trustees, if they abused their powers. 
Nor do we rest upon the fact that the 
legal title was in the trustees; an equita- 
ble interest ic ofen, perhaps usually, now 
treated as more than a right in personam, 
(Brown v. Fletcuer, 235 U. S. 589). More-| 
over, even a right in personam is property | 
whose appreciation we can assume to be 
as little taxable as any other. 
We rely first upon the fact that the 
right, whatever it was, was conditional 
on the employe’s continuance in the e-m- 
ny’s service for five years. The plain- 
iff answers that this w:s a conaiion 
depending wholly upon his own volition, 
and cannot properly be regarded as a 
condition at all. We cannot agree. He 
might be discharged, and the trustees 
were to be the “sole judges” whether or 
not it was for “good cause.” It is idle 
to say that a ntan subject to discharge 
for reasons resting in the decision of a 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] | 








|O. J. Morrison Department Store Com- 


Frank W. GEIGER AND FRANK C. 
ET AL. 

v. 

AMERICAN SEEDING Mac 


pany, Morrison Department Store Com- 
pany. Docket Nos. 31247, 39590. 














| change of certain capital stock, but also 
ked the stoc'tholders to agree upon a dis- 


Siete of New|. 


Upon cash retail sales of merchan- 
dise the -petitioners issued to cus- 
tomers sales slips redeemable in mer- 
chandise. The merchandise § thus 


| 
HINE COMPANY ET AL. tribution of the stock so received among 
Ohio Supreme Court. the common and preferred stockholders 
Nos. 22646, .22648. of the Ohio company. This proposal was 
Error to the Court ef Appeals of Clark that for each share of preferred stock 
County. in the Ohio company the holder would 


Rights of Stockholders Determined 
After Withholding Consent.to Merger 


Consolidation of Corporations Is Held by Ohio Supreme 
Court Not to Deny Owners the Benefit of Provisions in Pre- 
ferred Share Certificates 





Co.umsus, Onro.!sale and transfer of the property of the| amended answer and cross-petition as 
Jounson |Qhio company and the receipt and ex- amended are insufficient in law and do not 


constitute a cause of action in favor of the 
said cross-petitioners.” 

Exceptions were taken. Geiger stated 
that he did not care to further plead and 
the judgment became final. Error was 
thereupon prosecuted to this court, a bill 
of exceptions being filed on Nov. 28, and 





Fee for Increase 


In Stock Is Valid 


Virginia Commission Finds 
Levy on Foreign Corpora- 
tions Constitutional 





Ricumonp, Va., June 29. 
The Virginia statute which requires for- 
eign corporations to pay an additional 
entrance fee when filing an amendment 
showing an increase in the maximum au- 
thorized capital stock, is constitutional. 
The Corporation Commission so held in 
an opinion dismissing the petition of Rob- 
lerts & Schaefer Co., an Illinois corpora- 
|tion. The opinion, 123 pages long, writ- 
ten by Commissioner William Meade} 
Fletcher, discusses legal ramifications of 
| the case, and quotes opinions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and 
State courts. 


| 





AvTHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
Pustisnep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE U 


given as premiums in the redemption 


HENDERSON, Burr, RANDALL & PORTER, 
of the sales slips was included in the 


Frank W. GEIGER, WILLIAMS, Sinks & 


cost of merchandise and in the mer- 
chandise inventories at the beginning 
and close of the year; when sales slips 
were redeemed retail sales were not 
affected thereby; the cost of the pre- 
mium. merchandise was deducted 
from gross income in obtaining the 
taxable income. Held, that the pe- 
titioners are not entitled to a further 
deduction from gross income of any 
amount representing the liability of 
the petitioners to redeém the sales 
slips issued. 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company. 


Docket No. 35697. 


Amounts of unclaimed wages in- 
cluded in and allowed as a part of pe- 
titioner’s operating expemses for the 
periods in which accrued and subse- 
quently credited to profit and loss ac- 
count held to constitute taxable in- 
come to petitioner when so credited. 


Petroleum Exploration. Docket 
43480, 49339. 
Deduction+Depreciation. Amounts 


expended by petitioner during 1925, 
1926 and 1927, representing cost of 
drilling productive oil wells, of freight 
and haulage and of labor employed 
in installing equipment in the wells, 
all of which cost was capitalized, held, 
to be recoverable through depreciation 
rather than depletion. A. T. Jergins 
Trust, 22 B. T. A. 551, followed. 


Witiiams, and McGrew & LAYBOURNE 

for plaintiffs in error; DinsMorE, SHOHL 

& SAWYER, MarTIN & Corry, Georce S. 
| Rave, Keren & Kerrer, CHAS. STEWART 
| and Core, BowMaNn & Honce for defend- 

ants in error. 

Statement and Opinion 
June 3, 1931 

These are separate error proceedings 
prosecuted from the same judgment en- 
tered in the Court of Appeals of Clark 
County. The cause originated in the court 
of common pleas of Clark County and 
an appeal was taken from the judgment 
in that court and the cause was heard on 
appeal in the court of appeals. 


On April 3, 1929, The American Seed- 


ing Machine Co., an Ohio corporation, | 


having its principal place of business in 
Clark County, through its executive offi- 
cers by authority of its board of directors 
entered into a contract with The Oliver 


Nos. Farm Equipment Co., a Delaware cor- 


poration, by the terms of which it was 
agreed that the Ohio corporation sold to 
the Delaware corporation all of its assets 


‘of every kind and character and the Dela- | 


| ware company assumed all of the obliga- 
|tions of the Ohio company and agreed to 
| deliver to the Ohio company 21,440 shares 
of the “convertible participating stock” 
and 22,044 shares of the common stock of 
the Delaware company. 


Boulevard Theatre and Realty Corpora- Stockholders’ Meeting 


tion. Docket No. 43640. 

1. Petitioner leased part of its build- 
ing for theatrical purposes at a fixed 
annual rental. The lessee subleased 
the premises to a corporation at a 
rental measured by one-half of the 
net profits from operation of the the- 
ater, the net profits to be computed 
by first deducting the fixed rental to 
be paid to the lessor, and at the same 
time, by separate instruments, he as- 
sighed to petitioner his right to the 
fixed rental, and assigned to a third 
person, individually and as trustee for 
named beneficiaries who, with one- 
ception, were also stockholders of 

titioner during the taxable year, 

is right to the rent measured by one- 
half of the net profits, or additional 
rent. Held, the petitioner had no 
right to, and neither actually or con- 
structively received more than, the 
fixed rental, and, as the additional 
rent received and distributed by the 


On Agreement Called 


It so happens that there were outstand- 
jing at the time of said contract 21,440 
| shares of preferred stock in the Ohio com- 
|pany and 44,088 shares of the common 
stock. The agreement contained the stip- 
ulation that the sale and transfer should 
; be subject to the approval of the holders 
{of three-fourths in amount of the out- 
|standing capital stock of the Ohio com- 
pany and that in the event such approval 
{should not be given the contract should 
be cancelled. 


Pursuant to that ggreement, a formal 


and special meeting of all of the stock- | 


|holders of the Ohio company was called 


to be held on May 14, 1929, and all stock- | 


holders common and preferred were le- 
gally notified. At that meeting the owners 


of 17,995 shares of preferred stock and) 
40,783 shares of the common stock voted | 


to approve and ratify the contract. 






That contact was between the Ohio 
company on the one part and the Dela- 
ware company on the other. 
it had nothing to do with the, distribu- 
|tion of the stock of the Delaware com- 


trustee inured only to pétitioner's 
lessee, the petitioner could not be 
taxed thereon. ® 
2. Held, further, that the additional 
rent was shared by the distributees by 
virtue of their contractual right under 
the lessee, and the fact that they 
were also shareholders of the peti- 
tioner was immaterial. 
Peerless Iron Pipe Exchange, Inc. 
No. 42755. 


Petitioner filed a consolidated re- 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.) 


|in payment for its property. Immediately 
| following the execution of that contract 
and prior to the time of the meeting on 
May 14, the Ohio company mailed to each 
Docket | of the stockholders what has been called 

a circular or prospectus of the proposed 
sale, and another enclosure called a de- 
posit agreement, asking all of the stock- 
holders not only to approve the proposed 


CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts —_! 


AUCTIONS—Fraud in sale of apartment building—Failure to metition absence 
of cooking facilitieas— 

An auctioneer who did not state, during a public auction sale of an apartment 
building in the City of Brooklyn, that the apartments were without cooking facili- 
ties, was not by reason thereof guilty of actionable fraud as to the purchaser, in 
view of the many apartments in such city without such facilities. 


, —" Realty Co. v. Joseph P. Day, Inc., et al.; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No. 274, June 
, of. ” 


« 








CARRIERS—Carriage of p&assengers—Sleeping cars—Liability of Pullman Com- 
pany for misconduct of porter—Dispute as to expiration of train ticket— 

The Pullman Company could not avoid liability to a sleeping car passenger who 
had retired to her berth for humiliation and mental suffering caused ‘by miscon- 
duct of its porter on the ground that the acts of the porter were incident to a 
dispute between the passenger and the railroad company’s conductor as to whether 
her train ticket had expired and did not involve her sleeping car ticket, since the 
Pullman Company, in selling a passenger a sleeping car ticket, on inspection of 
the passenger's railroad ticket, enters into a contract to furnish the passenger the 
conveniences and comforts of the Pullman service and to protect her, as far as 
it can do so, from acts or conduct likely to subject her to humiliation, indignity 
or embarrassment. 


Bonner v. Pullman Co.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13153, May 25, 1931. 





ae AND SURGEONS—Liability for refusal to accept injured person as 
patient— P 

A physician in control of a hospital was not liable for the death of a person who 
was taken to the hospital after being injured in an automobile accident on the 
ground that his refusal to accept such person as a patient and his action in having 
the injured person removed to his home caused the person's death, since he 
Was not required, as a mater of law, to accept the injured person as a patient. 

Childers, Admz., etc., v. Frye; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 517, May 27, 1931. 





(On rehearing; syllabi of original opinion in issue of Sept. 26, 1930.) . 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—Industrial Commission—Powers—Crediting em- 
ployer with amount received by employe in action against third party— 

An employer who filed his claim of lien for compensation paid, in the employe’s 
action against a third person, but made no claim for compensation to be paid in 
the future, and who received the amount of such claim on his consent to a settle- 
ment of the action, was estopped to claim reimbursement out of the money re- 
ceived by the employe for compensation to be paid in the future, and the Indus- 
trial Commission had no jurisdiction to give the employer any credit for any part 
of such judgment on his liability for further compensation. 
nae v. Industrial Accident Commisison; Calif, Sup. Ct., No. 13796, April 30, 


—_— 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CORPORATION—Consolidation—Rights of nonconsenting preferred stockholders of 
merged corporation— 

Preferred stockholders who did not vote for the approval of a contract of the 
corporation to transfer its assets to another corporation were not bound by the 
stock exchange provisions of such contract but were entitled to the par value of 
their stock with cumulative dividends in accordance with the provisions of their 
stock certificates, since a stock certificate is a contract between the corporation and 
the holders of certificates of all classes of stock; a statute which authorized a cor- 
poration to make such a contract with the consent of two-thirds of the voting 
power of the corporations did not affect the rights of such preferred stockholders 
under their certificates; the failure of such stockholders to appear at the meeting 
at which the contract was approved and to file notices and make demands for the 
fair cash value of their stock, under a statute providing for the appointment of 
appraisers of the fair cash value of the stock on such demand, did not deprive them 
of their rights since such statute applies only to a sale of the property and not to 
the distribution to the stockholders of the merged. corporation.—Geiger et al. v. 


dove, Seeding Machine Co, et al. (Ohio Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1008, June 30, 
1, 


Federal Taxation 


ESTATES AND TRUSTS—Employes’ trusts—1926 Act— 

A corporation in pursuance to its stock subscription plan agreed to contribute 
one-half the amount paid in by certain employes, of whom the taxpayer was one; 
such employes, however, were to receive the stock only in case they remained in 
the company’s service for five years, and the right to cancel the plan was reserved 
by the company in the widest terms allowed by the New Jersey statute; held that 
when the shares were received by the employe a tax was properly levied under the 
1926 Act upon at least that third bought by the employer's contribution.—Schaefer 
Vv. Bowers (C. C. A. 2).—6 U. 8. Daily, 1008, June 30, 1931. 


Necessarily | 


|pany transferred to the Ohio company} 


receive one share of convertible partici- 
pating ‘stock, and that each holder of 
|two shares of common stock in the Ohio 
| company would receive in exchange one 
| Share of the common stock of the Dela- 
ware company. 


Preferred Stock Shows 
Rights of Holders 


| A committee chosen in some manner by 
the Ohio company, called the “Depositors’ 

Committee” declared among other things 
in the prospectus; “while the committee 
will endeavor in good faith to carry out 
|the merger plan, it assumes no responsi- 
bility therefcr.” Subjoined to the pros- 
pectus was the following form of con- 
sent, which the stockholders were re- 
quested to sign: 

I hereby become a party to the above 
agreement and will deposit with the deposi- 
tary therein named —— shares of thescom- 
mon stock and —— shares of the preferred 
stock of the American Seeding Machine Com- 
pany. 

The shares of the preferred stock, as 
| well as the articles of incorporation which 
|authorize the issuance of the preferred 
| stock, contained the following stipulation: 
Preferred stock bearing 6 per cent cumula- 
| tive dividend per annum payable quarterly out 
|}of the surplus profits of the company for 
}each year, in preference to all other stock- 
| holders, and such dividends shall be cyumula- 
| tive, and upon any distribution of the assets 
| Of said corporation such preferred stock shall 
| be entitled to payment of its par value and 
the amount of such cumulative dividends then 
unpaid in preference to all other stock, but 
| to no other dividend or payment. 
| Said preferred stock certificates carried 
| other stipulations which are not necessary 
to be repeated. 

The market value of the preferred 
| Shares of theeOhio company at the time 
|of the contract of sale, and for some, time 
|prior thereto, is a matter of conjecture, 
and yet it is conceded by the common 
| stockholders that the preferred stock was 
not worth par and that dividends had not 
been paid thereon for several years. This 
action was begun by Ralph Gerber, a pre- 
| ferred stockholder, seeking an injunction 
;against distributing any of the proceeds 
of the sale to the common stockholders, 
unless and until the preferred stockhold- 
|ers were paid the par value of their stock 


}and accrued and accumulated dividends, 
and praying that the corporation pay to| 
| the preferred stockholders such par value 
and dividend. 


Right to Protest Contract | 


Claimed to Be Barred | 


Gerber filed his suit on behalf of him- 
self and other stockholders siimlarly situ- 
|ated and thereafter other preferred stock- 
| holders filed cross-petition making the 
same allegations and praying the same re- 
lief. None of the stockholders making 
such objections appeared at the meeting 
|On -May 14 and did not in any way voice 
an objection to the proposed sale. And 
{none of the preferred stockholders except 
| William W. Keifer as trustee under the 
| will of David West deceased, made any 
|demand within 20 days after said meeting, 
| for the payment of the fair cash value of 
| Shares of preferred stock pursuant to the | 
provisions of section 8623-72 of the Gen- 
eral Code. 


The other preferred stockholders who 
assert their claims to be paid in full, made 
their demands subsequent to the expira- 
\tion of 20 days after the stockholders’ 
|meeting of May 14. An answer was filed 
| by the corporation to the petition of Ger- 
| ber, and replies were filed to the cross- 
| petitions of other preferred stockholders, 
| which in substance alleged that failure to 
}appear at the stockholders’ meeting and 
| object to the sale, and the failure to make 
demand (except in the case of William W. 
Keifer as trustee) within 20 days for the 
payment of the fair cash value of the 
stock. 

The corporation further claimed that 
the proposed distribution of one share of 
|the convertible participating stock of the 
|Deleware corporation for each share of 
preferred stock in the Ohio corporation, 
and one share of common stock in the 
| Delaware corporation for each two shares 
| Of common stock in the Ohio corporation, 
| Was a part of the contract of sale, and 
| that the failure of the stockholder to ob- 
ject at the meeting, or to serve notice! 
and demand within 20 days thereafter, 
operates under the provisions of the stat- 
ute to a consent not only to the sale, 
but to the proposed distribution, and that 
|the stockholders, other than William W.! 
Keifer as trustee, are precluded from mak- 
ing any objection, and that not only the 
sale agreement but the dissolution feature 
have become binding upon them. 


Preferential Rights 
Upheld in Decree 


Frank W. Geiger on behalf of himself 
and other common stockholders similarly 
situated, by leave of the court, filed a sepa- 
rate answer adopting the allegations of the 
answer of the corporation, praying that his 
right be protected and that the injunction 








be refused and the petition be dismissed. | 


A demurrer was filed to the answers of 
the company and of Geiger and upon 
hearing the demurrer was sustained and 
judgment was entered in 
preferred stockholders and the cause was 
appealed to the court of appeals where the 
Same procedure was followed and the de- 
mutrers sustained,in the couri of appeals 
and a decree was entered on Aug. 2, 1930. 

By the terms of that decree tuc corpor- 
tion was enjoined from making any dis- 
|tribution to the common stockholders 
without first paying to the preferred stock- 
holders the par value of their shares, to- 
| gether with dividends accrued since Jan. 1, 
1927. The corporation was, however. au- 
thorized to make sale of such amounts 
of the convertible participating andd com- 
;mon stock of the Delaware corporation or 


create a fund with which to make dis- 
tribution to the preferred shareholders. 

Thereupon, and as a part of the same de- 
cree, Frank W. Geiger for himself and 
others was granted leave to file an 
amended answer and cross-petition, 
which leave the prefererd stockholders de- 
cepted, and an amended answer and cross- 
petition was filed and the preferred stock- 
holders filed a motion to strike the same 
from the files. 

This action was overruled, and on fur- 
ther consideration of the case, the court, 
on November 13, 1930, entered another 
judgment which was in all respects the 
same as the judgment theretofore entered 
on Aug. 2, it being stated that the 
amended answer and cross-petition “sets 
forth no facts upon which new issucs coul:] 
be taken and that all issues raised therein 
have been heretofore adjudicated by the 





court and that the facts set forth in said evidenced by that certificate to be modi-| 


| Certain Virginia statutes, construed to- | 


motion to certify filed in this court soon) gether, provide that no par shares shall| 


|thereafter. The motion was allowed. 


PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
NITED States DAILY 





Measure Proposed a Levy of 
$3 to $25 to Be Imposed 
Depending Upon Number 
Of Stores 


Mapison, Wis., June 29. 

The Wisconsin chain store tax bill (A. 
| 74), finally amended to impose a grad- 
| uated rate of $3 to $25 and approved by 
| both Houses died. June 27 when the Leg- 
islature adjourned at midnight sine die. 
The measure, at one time, was amended 
to make the maximum rate $1,000 per 


Cause No. 22648 in this court raises the 
identical questions which are presented 
by cause No, 22646, and both causes will 
therefore be considered and decided to- 
gether. 


Question of Procedure 


Considered by Court 


MarsHALL, C. J.—The first problem to be 
considered relates to a question of pro- 
cedure. The defendant in error contends 
that the error proceeding should have been 
linstituted within 70 days after the final 
order. The question is, whether the entry 
of Aug. 2, 1930, or the entry of Nov. 13, 
1930, was the final order whfch starts 
the running of the statute. On Aug. 2, 
1930, the court of appeals tried the issues 
made by the pleadings filed prior to that 
time and entered a decree upon the 
journal, , 

That decree was a judgment, and if it 
had contained no qualifications and if no 
further action had been taken by the 
court, would have been the final order 


which would have started the runring of | 


the time within which error mus: have 
been prosecuted. By that entry the rights of 
the parties were completely adjudicated, 
except for the fact that in the entry it- 
self was granted leave to Frank W. Geiger 
to file an amended answer and cross-peti- 
tion on behalf of himself and others 
similarly situated. The interests of Geiger 
and such others were identical with those 
which had been pleaded by the corpora- 
tion. 

Geiger was already a party to the liti- 
gation and had filed a pleading setting 
forth as a conclusion the same allegations 
as those already pleaded in more com- 
plete form by the corporation. The amend- 
ment filed by him contained nothing new, 
but was merely a statement in extenso 
of the conclusions contained in a former | 
pleading. Th? amendment was filed Aug. | 
2, 1930, and on Aug. 27, 1930, the plain-| 
tiff. filed a motion to strike it from the 
files, and on Nov. 6, 1930, this motion was 
overruled. 


Effect of Pleadings 
Filed by Parties 


A demurrer was then filed and on Nov. 
13, 1930, the demurrer was sustained, it 
being stated in the entry that the amend- 
ment “sets forth no facts upon which new 
issues could be taken and that all issues 





be taken at $100 in computing the addi- 
| tional entrance fee, the opinion ruled. 

| “A distinction is to be made,” the opin- 
ion says, “between an admission fee im- 
posed upon a foreign corporation as a 
| condition of entering the State to do local 
| business and of becoming a quasi-citizen 
of the State and entitled to equal rights 
to a certain extent with citizens of the 
State, and an annual franchise tax or ex- 
cise tax imposed upon a foreign corpora- 
tion after it has entered the State. The 
| initial fee and additional entrance fee im- 
| Posed by section 3847 of the Code of Vir- 
|giriia and sections 207 and 208 of the Tax 
|Code (Acts 1928, p. 35), constitute a true 
admission fee and not a tax.” 





fied by the failure of the preferred stock- 
holders to make objection and the failure 
ito give the notices required by section 
| 8623-72. It is therefore a question of the 
|interpretation of that and other statutes 


and of applying the law to the admitted | 


|facts. Section 8623-65 (112 O. L. 35), G. 
|C., as it stood May 14, 1929, provides: 


A corporation may, by action taken at any 
meeting of its board of directors sell, lease, 
exchange or otherwise dispose of all or sub- 
stantially all of its property and assets, in- 
cluding its good will, upon such terms and 
| conditions and for such considerations, which 
may be money, stocks, bonds, or other in- 
struments for the payment of money or other 
|property or considerations, as its board of 
directors deem expedient, when and as au- 
thorized by the affirmative vote of share- 
holders holding shares in the corporation 
entitling them to exercise at least two-thirds 
of the voting power on such a proposal, or 
such other proportion not less than a ma- 
jority, or vote by classes, as the articles may 
require, at a shareholders’ meeting called for 
that purpose. Notice of such meeting shall 
be given to all of the shareholders of record 
of the corporation whether or not they shall 
be entitled to vote thereat. * * * Dissenting 
shareholders shall be entitled to relief in 
the manner and under the conditions here- 
inafter provided. 


It will be observed that that section 


to distribution among stockholders. 
other provision of the corporation code 
at that time made any specific provision 
for distribution, other than that time re- 
quired by the articles of incorporation, the 
constitution and by-laws of the corpora- 
tion, and the stock certificates. 


Amendment Needed 
To Alter Contract 


It is true that in section 8623-13*and in | preferential 


| judicated by 


{same conclusions again reached. 


|fact given. The decree of Nov. 13 was the 


raised therein have been heretofore ad- 
the court,” and it being 
stated that Geiger did not desire to fur- 
ther plead the relief prayed for in the 
cross-petition was denied. The same is- 
sues ha. again been considered and the 


section 8623-72 the procedure is provided | 
tor altering the terms and provisions of | 
the classes of outstanding shares, but this | 
|could only be done by an amendment to| 
\the articles of incorporation. Under,| 
neither of those sections, or any other | 
| sections, as the law then stood, could any 
alteration of the contract relations of 
| stockholders among themselves be made | 
as a part of the terms and conditions of | 
|@ sale. a 
The contract of sale made by the Ohio} 
final order, unless it be declared that the| corporation to the Delaware corporation | 
statutory period for prosecuting error runs) giq not in terms provide for the distribu- 
during the time the court is considering! tion of the stock certificates of the Dela-| 
the case on rehearing. | ware corporation among the stockholders | 

By the action of the court in granting|of the Ohio corporation. Manifestly a| 
the ‘leave, and the action of the plaintiff | contract between two corporations could | 
in challenging the court's action by filing | not legally make terms which would be | 


a motion to strike the new pleading from | violative of a contract between one of | 


the files, and the further action of chal-|the corporations and its stockholders, or | 
lenging it by demurrer, and the further | which would alter the contract relations | 


action of the court in overruling the mo-/| of qifferent classes of stockholders of such 
tion and the demurrer, the defendants | corporation as between such classes. 


were lulled into a sense of security and led The contract did recite that the number | 
to believe that the decree of Aug. 2, 1930,| of shares to be received by the sale of | 
was not to be considered a finality, and|the corporate assets was “on the basis | 


This action can be viewed in no other | 


light than that immediately upon the first 
adjudication, and in fact a part of it, a 
rehearing was granted and a rehearing: in 


favor of the} 


other assets as might be necessary to| 


to | 


it would be unfair and unjust to hold that 
the first decree nevertheless started the) 
running of the limitation. 

The. situation is materially different 
from a mere application for a rehearing 
or motion for new trial, which is purely 
voluntary on the part of the defeated liti- 
gant unaccompanied by any action or en+ 
couragement on the part of the court. 

It is further contended that the corpor- 
ration had already made the same defense 
as that made by Geiger and that the cor-| 
poration had acted with sincerity and good 
faith and was not guilty of either fraud or 
negligence in fairly representing the in- 
terests of the common stockholders. 


Objection to Distribution 
Of Proceeds of Sale 

It is true that as a general proposition 
the corporation through its officers and di- 
rectors controlled corporate action, but 
there are nevertheless two sufficient 
reasons why the stockholders should be 
perimtted to act for themselves. 

First, the corporation had already an- 


| nounced iits intention to abide by the de- 


cision of the court on Aug. 2, 1930, and 
|not to prosecute error therefrom. Second, 
the stockholders were the real parties in 
interest. 

The contract of sale made by the cor- 
| poration had been legally ratified by the 
jaction of the shareholders and it could 
;make no difference to the corporation as 
}such entity whether the distribution of 
the proceeds of the sale to stockholders 
were on one basis or another. The con- 
tract of sale is not challenged. The man- 
ner of distribution of the proceeds of the 
sale is seriously challenged. This was 
purely a controversy between the two 
classes of stockholders. It was also brought 
by a preferred stockholder to prevent the 
directors and officers from distributing any 
part of the proceeds to the common stock- 
holders. The position of the corporation 
was that of a stakeholder or trusteeship 
and the real contestants were the re- 
spective classes of stockholders. 

This decision of principles seems to be 
sound upon principle, but we are not with- 
out authority. The situation in the in- 
stant case is quite parallel to the case 
of Henry v. Jeanes. 47 Ohio St., 116. and 
Henry v. Jeanes, 48 Ohio St., 443. Upon 
principle and upon the authority of those 
}cases and without further discussion, we 
|hold that the order of Nov. 13, 1930, was 
the final order, and that this error pro- 
ceeding was begun in time. 


Stock Certificates 
State Holders’ Rights 


Coming now to the substantive laws, 
/ there is no issue of fact in this case. For 
ithe purposes of ethis decision, the facts 
of the answer are aimitted. The only 
uestion is whether Chose facts state a 
|defense. The ultimate question to be de- 
termined is whether any part of the pro- 
| ceeds of the sale can be paid to the com- 
mon stockholders until after the preferred 
{stockholders are paid in full. he stock 
| certificates issued to the preferred stock- 
|holders answer this question in the nega- 
itive, unless the law permits the contract 


of one share of such convertible partici- | 
pating stock for each of the 21,440 shares | 
of the preferred stock of the vendor out- | 
standing and one share of such common 
stock for each two of the 44,088 shares of | 
common stock of the vendor outstanding.” | 
This was far from being a binding agree- | 
ment upon the stockholders of the Ohio) 
corporation. ‘ | 

The contract being between the two} 
corporations, it could make no possible | 
difference to the Delaware corporation | 
how the distribution should be made. The 
Delaware corporation was only concerned | 
in getting the assets of the Ohio cor- 


| poration in consideration of the issuance 


to the Ohio corporation of a certain num- 
ber of shares of the two classes of stock. | 
The officers of the two corporations in 
making their contract must have so un- 
derstood it, because it was stated in the 
last paragraph that the contract was sub- 
ject to approval of the holders of three- 
fourths in amount of the outstanding 
capital stock of the vendor. 


Effect of Failure to 


Appear at Meeting 


The officers of the Ohio corporation 
must have so understood it, because a 
meeting was immediately called, and a 
notice to the stockholders requested the 
stockholders to affirmatively consent and 
agree to the distribution on that basis. 
More than three-fourths of the preferred 
stockholders did agree, but we are con- 
cerned in this controversy with the rights 
of those who did not agree. It is con- 
tended thst their failure to appear at 
the mectting of May 14 and to register 
their objection, and further failure -to 
file notices and make demands for the 
fair cash value of their stock within 20 
days after such meeting, operates as a 
consent and concludes them. Section 
8623-72 in its pertinent parts provides: 

Any shareholder . who shall vote 
against the proposal, and any shareholder 
of record who was absent from the meeting 
or who was not entitled to vote. may object 
in writing with 20 davs after the vote au- 
thorizing any such action, and at that time 
demand in writing the payment of the 
fair cash value of his shares, * ® In 
case of disagreement * * the dissatisfied 
shareholder may, within six months after 
such demand is made, but not thereafter. 
petition the court of common pleas * * * 
to appoint, and thereuvon such court shall 
appoint its appraisers to determine the fair 
cash value of the shares as aforesaid. * * * 
Each shareholder who does not obiect in 
writing and demand in writing payment of 
the fair cash value of his shares, in the 
manner and at the time hereinbefore pro- 
vided, shall be concluded by the vote of as- 
senting shareholders i 

It will be seen that this section, like 
section 8623-65, in terms applies only to 
a sale of the property of the corporation. 
It contains no reference to distribution. 

The contract of sale is governed by 
sections 8623-65 and 8623-72, and that 
contract having been approved by more 
than three-fourths of the stockholders be- 
came a binding obligation upon the cor- 
poration, and all of the preferred stock- 
holders who did not consent thereto, ex- 
cept William W. Keifer as trustee, are 
concluded thereby. As to the sale, sec- 
tion 8623-72 is a conclusive remedy for 
the minority stockholders. 


* * 


* 


|store. As finally passed the rates were 
| the same as under the Indiana law re- 
;cently declared by the Supreme Court to 
|be constitutional. Petition for rehearing 
}in the Indiana case is pending. 

| The Wisconsin bill was sent to Gov- 
;ernor La Follette for signature, but in 
| the Governor's office an error in the print- 
ing of the bill was discovered, and it was 
|sent back to the Senate for correction. 
| Both Houses voted to adjourn sine die 
at midnight. 

Other measures which died without the 
Governor's signature were the bill (S. 102) 
providing $2,500,000 for unemployment re- 
lief, all measures calling for congressional 
| reapportionment, the bill (A. 90) provid- 


_'ing an eight-hour day for Wisconsin in- 


| dustry, and the bill (S. 307) providing 
| teoiaaad aid for the high schools of the 
| State. 


filinels Business Men 
To Discuss Tax Problem 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 29. 

Gov. Louis L. Emmerson has invited 43 

executives representing various lines of 

business to meet him in Chicago July 1 

| for a discussion of the Illinois tax prob- 
lem. 


| trustee, and his notice given within 20 
| days, he is entitled to claim the fair cash 
| value of the shares of preferred stock 
owned by him, to be determined in the 
manner set forth in the statute. AS a 
| result of the failure of the other plaintiffs 
in this action, who did not make an ob- 
| jection and who did not give the notice 
| within 20 days, they are not entitled to 
| receive cash, but are only entitled to their 
| proportionate share of the stock of the 
Delaware corporation which was paid to 
|the Ohio corporation in return for the 


poration. 

The certificate of preferred stock con- 
stitutes a contract between the holder and 
the corporation. The holders of common 
| stock are privies to such contract and 
bound by its terms. It might be more 
accurately stated that it is a tripartite 
contract between the corporation and the 

| holders of the several classes of stock. 
| Subscribers to common stock become by 
that act subscribers to the articles of in- 
corporation, including the provisions for 
payment to the preferred 
stockholders. 
This court has never been called upon 
to directly declare that a stock certifi- 
cate is a contract between the holder and 
the corporation, but several cases have 
been determined in which that principle 
has been necessarily assumed. It has 
many times been declared by courts in 
other jurisdictions. Morris v. American 
Public Utilities Co., 122 Atl. (Del.) 606; 
Pronick v. Ees Distributing Co., 58 N. J. 
Eq., Gary v. Manning Co., 32 Utah 497. 

It is not necessary to multiply authority 
on this point. If is a self-evident prin- 
ciple. It is conceded by counsel for the 
common stockholders in the instant case 
and it is further conceded by them that 
any statute which would impair its ob- 
ligations is invalid, but it is contended that 
notwithstanding the contractual character 
of the stock certificate, the Legislature has 
provided in section 8623-72 G. C. how the 
right shall be asserted, and that the 
remedy so provided is exclusive. In other 
words, that this section relates to the 
remedy only. 


|\Change in Method of 


Distribution Held Invalid 


There are two answers to this proposi- 
tion. In the first place, any effort to 
change the relations of the two classes of 
stockholders as between themselves goes 
to the substance rather than to the rem- 
edy. In the second place, even if it re- 
lated only to the remedy, it must result in 
awarding to the dissenting stockholders a 
fair cash value which will be the equiva- 
lent of his contract, viz., the par value of 
the certificate plus all unpaid dividends. 
The Legislature could only have power to 
impose an exclusive remedy upon willing 
end nonconsenting stockholders, if, such 
stockholders receive the full par value of 
the stock, unless the entire assets of the 
corporation are insufficient to realize such 
full par value. 

The articles of incorporation having 
provided that the common stockholders 
shall receive nothing until after payment 
in full to the preferred stockholders, and 
the statute containing no provision, on 
May 14, 1929, relating to distribution 
otherwise than in strict accordance with 


| the stock certificates and the articles of 


incorporation, it must be held that dis- 
tribution in any other manner, or which 
would not give to the preferred stockhold- 
ers all asscts up to the amount of the par 
value of their stock, would be an ifwpair- 
ment of the Obligation of the contract. 

It is claimed by the common stockholders 
that the agreement, in conjunction with 
the notices issued to stockholders, and the 
“deposit agreement” submitted for the 
Signatures of the stockholders, constituted 
the transaction as one of sale and distri- 
bution. We are unable to construe the 
contract. But even if it should be so con- 
strued, there is not statutory provision for 
requiring a minority of the preferred 
shareholders to submit the question of 
their priority to a determination by two-+ 


+ ra of the voting power of the corpora- 
on. 


Amendment to Law 
Held Not to Apply 


The amendments to the statute which 
became effective July 23, 1929, relate to dis- 
tribution as well as sale, and if this transe 
action had occurred after July 23, 1929, 
there would have been authority for sub- 
mitiing the question of distribution to a 
stockholders’ meeting. Whether the later 
amendment of July 23, 1929, is valid as not 
impairing the obligation of a contract, we 
have nefther considered nor decided. 

That question is not before the court 
at this time. Counsel haye argued at 
Icngth both orally and in brief the power 
reserved in the Legislature to alten amend 
or repeal the general laws relating to 
the organization of private corporations 
in Ohio, as conferred by section 2, article 
13, Ohio Constitution, but inasmuch as 
we have reached the conclusion that the 
manner of distribution was not regulated 
by the law as it existed on May 14, 1629, 
we need not at this time consider that 
question. . 


only makes provision for sale of assets | Sonveyence Of the Sensis 6s Tie Sad Seg 


and that it contains no provision | 
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Proposal toTax + 
Wisconsin Chain | 
Stores Defeated 


The decree entered by the court of ap= » 


peals enjoins any 


AS a result of the objection of Keifer,,; (Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 


distribution, without s 









PUBLIC UTILITIES 


California Asks 


Utilities to Aid 
In Fixing Rates 






In Mississipp 








Commissioner Says State 
Has Saved Taxpayers 
Money by Avoiding Long 
Drawn Out Controversies 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 29 by M. S. 
Anderson, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investiga- 
tion into financial activities of power 
and gas utilities, was begun in the 
issue of June 27, continued June 29, 
and proceeds as follows: 


Q. Havé you computed the return to 
Fort Madison Electric Gompany on its in- |, 
vested capital for these same years? A. 
Yes, the return to Fort Madison Electric 
Company on its invested capital was as 
follows: 1925, 15.10 per cent; 1926, 19.37 
per cent; 1927, 19.93 per cent; 1928, 19.20 
|per cent; 1929, 19.26 per cent. 
| @. Let us now take up Dallas City Light 
Company. When was this corporation or- 
|ganized? A. Dallas City Light Company 
was organized on July 10, 1927, under the 
laws of the State of Illinois. 

Q. ‘Who were the incorporators? A. The 
incorporators were N. H. Dowd, E. R. 
Black, L. M. Loomis, N. A. Tull, C. H. Kist- 
ner and J. T. Plesser. 

. What was the authorized capital 
stock? A. The authorized capital stock 
was $10,000, consisting of 100 shares of 
$100 par value per share, all of which 
was subscribed for by the incorporators. 

Q. What increases have there been in 
the authorized and issued capital stock? 
|A. During 1913 the authorized capital 
stock was increased to 600 shares, of this 





Det Monte, Catir., June, 29. | 

Public utilities were urged to take the| 
initiative in rate regulation by friendly 
conference and negotiation with rate-fix- 
ing bodies, in an address delivered by Leon 
O. Whitsell, member of the California 
Railroad Commision, before the Pacific! 
Coast Electrical Association at Del Monte 
June 25. 

“The Utility of the Future—Self Regu- 
lating” was the title of Cemmisioner 
Whitsell’s address. He strongly urged the 
advantages of friendly conference and 
negotiation as against long drawn out and 
controversial rate litigation. This method 
of adjusting rates to changing conditions 
has already been tried with signal suc- 
cess in California, he said. More than 
$3,000,000 has been saved to public utility 
rate payers as the result of such friendly 
negotiation during the last three years. 

“I am not in sympathy with the idea 
sometimes exprésed in high places that 
the regulation of.public utilities by State 
Commissions has proved a failure, and 
that some other method or system ‘should 
be adopted in lieu thereof,” he said. 


Law Called Success 
“Regulation in California under the 
Public Utilities Act has been a success. 
It has fully justified the faith of those} 
who framed it and brought it into being. 
The people of the State have full confi- 
dance in the act and in their Railroad 


Of Gain From Stock 
Gomme eenerae is — Subscription Plan 


since 1912 has clothed the Railroad Com-| ——_—_—_— 
misison with additional powers. Today, ,, ° ° 
California stands at the forefront among Contribution of Employer 
the States having a regulator ct which 
fe ge i ree e+ Held to Be Taxable to Em- 
ploye on Date Shares 


adequately covers every phase of public) 
utility regul&tion. Few States have con- 
Were Distributed 
(Continued from Page 6.) 


ferred upon thier regulatory bodies’ the 

plenary powers possessed by the Cali- 

fornia Commission.” 

Reviewing the results of regulation in 

California, Commissioner Whitsell said the 

people have enjoyed adequate service at third person, voluntarily abandons the 

reasonable rates; the utilities have pros-| service, because his discharge presumably 

ypered under a fair return upon a fair depends upon his own conduct. He may 

value of the property used in the public prove incompetent, or arouse the displeas- 

service; and they have been able to keep | ure of his employer for reasons of which 

step with the development of the State.| he could not anticipate such a result. Even 

The Commission's policy with respect to | though the decision of the trustees were 

public utility financing has lowered the | subject to eventual review in cases of 

cost of money to the utilities, stabilized | plain abuse, the occasions for its lawful 

their financial structure, and made exercise might be such as he could not 

watered stock and overcapitalization of control or foresee. 

utilities things of the past in California. Moreover, even if it can be thought that 
any discharge is voluntary, still his rights 
changed upon distribution. Until then, 
his interest was charged with the obliga- 
tion to remain; that is as true a condition 
as though his employment did not rest in 


“For several years there has been a 
growing feeling on the part of a great 

his pleasure. Practically it might prove 
onerous; he might find it much to his 


many thinking, serious minded people in 

California that long, contentious rate pro- 

ceedings are uneconomical and wasteful, 

and that the utilities should give some 

thought toward working out a way by ¢ ) 

which the enormous cost indident thereto advantage to gq elsewhere, but his decision 

may be avoided,” continued Commissioner | t0 do so was clogged by the fact that he 

Whitsell. “I have in mind not only the | Would lose his shares. Certainly he had 

costs, but the harmful results which neces- | Ot that untrammelled dominion over 

sarily flow therefrom, irrespective of the Property so limited which he has over 
property in general. An executory limi- 
tation is none the less a condition be- 
cause performance rests with the grantee. 
The release from such a condition changed 
the character of the interest as much as 





Rule for Taxation | 
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results attained in the final determination 
of the case.” 


Seeks to Avoid Controversy 


Picturing the opopsing sides in a rate 
proceeding as resolving themselves into 
belligerant camps, offensive and defensive, 
he asserted that good public relations take 
wing, and irrespective of the decision of 
the Commission, scars are left on each 
side as a reminder of the contest. This, 
in many cases, could have been avoided, 
he asserted, by the utility through the use 
of the same degree of good judgment ex- 
ercised in other walks of business life. 


“In my judgment,” said Commissioner 
Whitsell, “the remedy to be applied does 
not lie in the realm of the law, but in that 
of human relations and economics. The 
utilities can improve conditions by volun- 
tary action, and thus, in a measure at 
least, become largely self-regulating in* so 
far as the adjustment of rates is con- 
cerned. 


“I refer to what I choose to call regu- 
lation by conference v. formal proceedings. 
Conference with the Commission and its 
staff in the performance of the regulatory 
functions is not new. Much good has been 
accomplished in the past in this and other 
States through amicable adjyistments ef- 
fected around the conference table. I be- 
lieve that much more is to be accomplished 
in the future. 


“By means of such conferences substan- 
tial rate reductions have been voluntarily 
effected by Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Southern California Edison Com- 

ny, San Diego Consol'dated Gas and 

lectric Company and by other large elec- 
trical utilities of the State. I am confi- 
dent, however, that this method has not 
been used in many instances where the 
facts and circumstances fully warranted. 
Certain executives are still somewhat 
skeptical and loathe to participate in such 
conferences, especially when a rate pro- 
ceeding is imminent.” 


Committee Is Appointed 



































erty was treated as income (U. S&S. v. 
Phellis, 257 U. S. 156; Rockefeller v. U. S., 
257 U. S. 176); Cullinan v. Walker, 262 
U. S. 134; Marr v. U. S., 268 U. S. 536; 
Allen v. Commissioner, 49 Fed. (2) (CCA 
2)). 



























































Right To Cancel Reserved 

Second, the right to cancel the plan was 
reserved in the widest terms allowed by 
the New Jersey statute; that is, at the 
pleasure of two-thirds of the shareholders. 
If it was cancelled, the company need 
return only the contributions of the em- 
ployes. Section three of the act provides 
that any cancellation of such a plan shall 
be subject “to the restoration by the cor- 
poration of any moneys contributed by 
employes * * * for which no stock or other 
equivalent has been issued.” The plaintiff 
argues that, once the trustees bought 
shares and credited them to an employe, 
the company had no power under the 
statute to deprive him of them. We do 
not so read it. Shares are not “issued,” 
whose title remains in the trustees, 
merely because they are provisionally 
credited to the employes upon the books. 
They may never be “issued” at all; it was 
precisely the purpose of the plan at bar 
to hold them back until it appeared 
whether the employe was entitled to re- 
ceive them at the close of the period. The 
meaning of the section is different. It is 
in limitation of the obligation to “restore.” 

The company need repay only those con- 
tributions for which the employes have 
not already received an “equivalent” in 
“stock” or otherwise. 
be allowed at any time to abandon the 
venture, if it turns out impracticable, 










































































































































































































































































for other reasons. 





aeainst loss. The bonus is viewed as a 
















































































































































































































































































































































































can apply.” word used was apt to include both. More 





Transcript of Testimony Covers Union Elec- 
tric Light and Power Co., of Missouri 





subscribed for by A. Homer Hathaway. 


| Ill., and neighboring territory. All power | 


j ination by Mr. Chantland: 


in a number of cases where the new prop- | 


The employer is toy 


either because the shares fall in value, or 
The only limitation is 
that he must always insure his employes 





Operations of Utilities Group 


t Valley Shown 


increase of 500 shares, 460 shares were 


Q. Will you please describe in a general | 
way the operations of Dallas City Light 
Company? A. Dallas City Light Company 
furnishes electric service at Dallas City, | 


is purchased from Mississippi River Power 
Company. 

Q. What dividends have been paid by 
Dallas City Light Company? A. Cash 
dividends in the total amount of $15,680| 
were paid during the period from Jan. 1, 
1925, to Dec. 31, 1929. By years the divi- 
dends per share were as follows: 1925, $4; 
1926, $5; 1927, $6; 1928, $6; 1929, $7. 

Q. Have you computed the return to 
Central Mississippi Valley Electric prop- 
erties on its investment in the capital 
stock of Dallas City Light Company? A. 
Yes, the return to Central Mississippi Val- | 
ley Electric properties on its investment 
in the capital stock of Dallas City Light 
Company for the years 1925 to 1929, in- 
clusive, was as follows: 1925, 5.95 per cent; 
1926, 4.95 per cent; 1927, 7.45 per cent; 
1928, 7.98 per cent; 1929, 8.83 per cent. 


Q. Have you computed the return to 
Dallas City Light Company on its in- 
vested “tapital for these same years? A. 
Yes, the return to Dallas City Light Com- 
pany on its invested capital was as fol- 
lows: 1925, 5.95 per cent; 1926, 4.95 per 





| and 


cent; 1927, 7.45 per cent; 1928, 7.98 per | 


cent; 1929, 8.83 per cent. 


Related Properties 
Of Utility Described 


Q. We have now taken up the history 


| and operations each of the three subsidi- | 
| aries of the trust. 


Did these subsidiaries 
at any time enter into contracts for man- 
agement and engineering services? A. 
Yes; during the period from 1913 to 1925, 
inclusive, all three 
into contracts with Stone & Webster, or 
its subsidiary management and engineer- 
ing corporations, for management and 
construction services. 


Judson C. Dickerman, a witness previ- | 


ously called and sworn, was recalled and 
testified further as follows. 


Q. Have you made an inspection of the 
properties of the public utilities operating 
in the States of Missouri, Illinois, and 
Iowa, controlled by the North American 
Company? A. Yes. 

_Q.™ general what is the local organiza- 
tion of this group of utilities and related 
properties? A. All are classed as subsidi- 
aries of Union Electric Light and Power 
Company of Missouri, headquarters in St. 
Louis, Mo.—control being by stock owner- 
ship ranging from 64 per cent to 100 per 
cent. These are now listed on the chart, 
Exhibit No. 4857, 33 companies controlled 
by Union Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany. The present properties represent 80 
separate organizations brought together 
and reduced to the present 34. Union 
Electric Light and Power Company is a 
100 per cent subsidiary of North American 


Edison Company, in turn a 100 per cent | 


subsidiary of the North American Com- 
pany. 

Q. Briefly describe the general char- 
acteristics of the area served by this 
group of companies. A. The area served 
or containing properties of the companies 
may be stated to be that along the Mis- 
sissippi River near Burlington, Iowa, 200 
miles south to Fredericktown, Mo., and in 
its widest portion nearly 150 miles. Within 
this area are developed lead mines, de- 
posits of clays extensively used for ce- 
ramics, coal fields, rich agricultural dis- 
tricts, highly industrialized centers and 
communities of great importance in trans- 
continental transportation. 
the large city of St. Louis, Mo., and the 
highly industrial communities at East St 
Louis, Ill., and vicinity, up to Alton, I). 


and other important centers further up 
the river. 


Tells of Competition 
With Other Concerns 


Q. What utility services does this group 
of North American Company subsidiaries 
render? A. It generates and sells both 
to ultimate consumers, to electric railroads 
and to other electric utilities for resale 
electric energy, both hydro and steam gen- 
erated, manufacturers and distributes gas, 
operates street and interurban electric 
railways and bus service and provided cen- 
tral station steam heating service. Coal 
mines are also operated. 

Q. It is subject to competition, directly 
or indirectly, with other utility companies 
or operations, or are similar utility services 


over, if it bethought that the defendant 


subsidiaries entered | 


Direct exam- | 








Oil Granted State 


Texas Court Finds Such Oil 
Was Produced Within the 
Meaning of Lease 


AusTIn, Tex., June 29. 
Judge J. D. Moore of the 98th District 
Court of Travis County held June 24 that 
the State is entitled to royalty on oil 
which seeped out of the ground and came 
out on the surface of a lease without drill- 
ing. The case was entitled State v. Gray- 
burg Oil Co. et al. 
“The suit involved the State’s claim| 
to royalty on oil obtained by the Gray-| 
burg Oil Co., from a 280-acre lease to the| 


torney General James V. Allred explained. 

“The oil company held the lease under | 
the State, but contended that it owed 
no royalty on the 261,420 barrels of oil 
in controversy because the oil seeped. out 
of the ground and came out on the sur- 
face of the lease without being drilled for 
by the oil company. The oil had never 
appeared on the surface of the ground 
before appearing on the river bed lease,” 
it was held. 

“The State contended that it was oil 
produced within the meaning of the lease 
that the company owed royalty 
thereon. Attorneys, geologists and oil men | 
all said that the case was unique and 
probably the first of this kind in the, 


| country. 





Will Be Operated 
In Wisconsin City 


Substitution for Street Rail- 
way and Motor Bus Lines, 
In Kenosha Approved by 


| State Commission 


Mapison, WIs., June 29. 

The trackless trolley is to be substituted 
for all street railway and motor bus lines 
in the City of Kenosha, according to an 
order just issued by the Public Service 
Commission, approving an agreement be- 


| Electric Company. 

Complaint was made to the Commission, 
| the order states, that the proposed track- 
less trolley arrangement “is inadequate as 
a means of transportation in communi- 
ties of over 50,000 people.” 

“The company and the city,” the Com- 
mission says, “contend that the advan- 
tages of the trackless trolley system lie 
in the fact that they are much less noisy, 
make more rapid progress, and eliminate 
most of the hazards of receiving and dis- 
|charging passengers. The cars pull up 
to the curb to discharge and receive pas- 
sengers, thus obviating the necessity of 
passengers stepping into the streets. 


Cars Easier To Stop 
“Acceleration and deceleration of the 


a street car or a gas driven vehicle, sav- 
ing time in making distances. 
outstanding advantages is the flexibility of 


in and out of heavy traffic. Another ad- 
vantage is the ease of extension. 





It contains | 


must do some violence to the language, 
certainly the plaintiff does much more. 
He must say that the tax is levied on the 
theory that the employes receives upon 


distribution, 


not the shares themselves, 
which is all that in fact he gets, but only | 


sO much as the employer has contributed 


different “amount.” 
ceive. 


tributions when they were credited 


Judgment reversed, 


from time to time in the past, a quite 
Why it should be 
supposed that Congress had in mind so 
artificial a use of words we can not con- 
Had it been the purpose to tax 
that “amount” on the theory that the 
employes became the owner of the con- 
to 


the cost nor the operation of an extension 
is as great for a trackless trolley as for a 
| street railway line) The cars which the 
company anticipates using have more 
seating capacity than the present street 
railway cars or motor buses. They are 
more comfortable for riding and passen- 
gers are not subjected to the noise and 
odors attendant upon the operation of 
motor vehicles. The operation of the 
trackless trolley has been proven success- 
ful in many communities, including Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Salt Lake City, portions of Chi- 
cago, and other communities of the same 
or greater population than Kenosha. 
“The Commission can see no reason for 
not approving the plan of the street rail- 
way company to operate trackless trolleys. 
Certainly the proposal as outlined and 


agreed to by the city and the company 
appears to be in the public interest and 
capable of adequately serving the trans- 
portation needs of the City of Kenosha.” 


given within the general area described 
by other utility organizations? 

A. Yes. Within the City of St. Louis 
the Laclede Power and Light Company, 


|controlled by Utilities Power and Light 


Corporation, Chicago—N. L. Clark, presi- 


| dent—operates a gas utility and has also a 


steam electric plant of about 25,000 kilo- 
watt capacity, with about 18,000 electricity 


consumers. The street-car service is given 
Louis 


by a nonaffiliated company, St. 
Public Company. There are some munici- 


pally owned plants, and a considerable 
number of other holding companies have 
properties for electric and gas service in 


the areas adjoining or between those di- 


rectly served by this group. This group 
sells much power for resale to these ad- 
j Some of the adjoin- 
ing areas are served by companies of the 
North American Light and Power Com- 
pany—in which the North American Com- 
pany has substantially 39.5 per cent stock 


joining companies. 


ownership. 


plainly expressed in the policy issued. ~ 


Industrial 


tween the city and the Wisconsin Gas &| 


vehicle are much more rapid than with! 
One of the| 
the vehicle, that is, its ability to move) 
Neither | 


Except for certain portions of the City 
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Royalty on Seeping|Tyade Situation 
Abroad Analyzed 





In Weekly Survey 


Conditions and 
Commercial Develop- 
ments Outlined in Review 
Of: Foreign Business 


World business conditions are out- 


lined in the weekly review of world trade | 
| Pecos River Bed adjacent to the Yates oil| just issued by the Department of Com- 
field in Pecos and Crockett counties,” At-| merce. 


The review is based on reports 
from trade commissioners abroad. The 
concluding section follows in full text: 


British Malaya 


Brftish Malaya—Malayan business is 
sagging further on account of lower values 
for export products. This, together with 
the resulting curtailed buying power, re- 
duced foreign trade for May to half the 
values for the same month last year. 
Credit conditions continue unsatisfactory, 
with many importers refusing credit to 
dealers. Collections are slow and effected 
on a compromise basis. Européan firms 
previously operating on reserves are now 


approaching a more difficult stage and, 


unless conditions improve, weaker houses 
may fail. 


Bulgaria 


Bulgaria.—The trade of Bulgaria for the 
first quarter of 1931 has shown a decided 


| decline in both volume and value as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of | 


1931. Imports for the 1931 period were 


valued at 979,298,000 leva—a 15 per cent} 


decrease as compared with the 1930 (one 
Bulgarian lev equals $0.0072 in United 
States currency) period. Exports were 


| valued at 1,319,450,000 leva—a 18 per cent 
decrease although the export surplus is 


less than last year. 


Tobacco, the leading export commodity, | 
declined from a value of 1,093,977,000 leva 
during the first quarter of 1931 to 1702,- 
375,000 leva for the like period of 1931. 
Eggs, now the second most important ex- 
port item, increased from a value of 79,- 
Corn exports 
also showed a fair advance—from 84,184,- 
Exports of attar) 
of roses continue to decline, the compara- 
ble figures for 1930 and 193] are 23,176,- | 


741,000 to 120,267,000 leva. 
000 to 101,388,000 leva. 


000 against 18,980,000 leva. 
France 


France.—French foreign trade during | the evidencé submitted in the early part 
May registered the lowest total in several | of 1927, granted a flat rate increase on 
years with imports at 3,574,000,000 francs | certain classes of property. 
and exports at 2,438,000,000 francs; more- | filed for succeeding years would not indi- 
over, the adverse balance has been ex- 
ceptionally heavy over the first five months | at this time. 
totaling 5,566,000,000 francs as compared 
with 3,421,000,000 francs over the corre- 
Although 
the general strike of the 120,000 textile 
workers in Roubaix-Tourcoing is now in 


sponding period of last year. 


its fifth week, efforts to settle it are stil 
unavailing. 
tered involuntarily unemployed in 
has declined radically, reaching on 
{500 on June 12; this figure, however, 


still far above the negligible amount of 
At the Buda- | 


unemployment a year ago. 


decided to prolong the 
for one month until July 31 with the un 
derstanding that negotiations for recon 
stitution of the entente on a new basi 


of the Steel Cartel is to be held at Brus 
sels on July 17. 
at Paris has closed without definite re 
sults. 


Hungary 


Hungarian trade for the first fou 
months of 1931 shows a heavy decreas 
as compared with the same _ period 
1930. While imports amounted to 272, 
000,000 pengos during the first fou 
months of 1930, they totaled but 200,000, 
000 pengos during the 1931 period. Th 
decline in exports was still sharper 


290,800,000 pengos during the first fou 


months of 1930 to 170,900,000 pengos in 
Whereas the 1930 period closed with 
a favorable balance of 18,800,000 pengos, 


1931. 


the like period of 1931 showed an advers 
balance of 29,100,000 pengos. The declin 


in imports was chiefly in coal and coke, 
paper, lumber, mineral oil, machinery, raw 


cotton, and raw metals, while in export 


the principal declines were in animals for 


draught and slaughter, flour, wheat, lar 


and bacon, sugar, wine, feathers, and pre- 


pared meats. The foreign trade situatio 
was particularly unfavorable during Apri 
when both imports and exports showe 
further decreases. 
ued at 57,100,000 pengos and exports 40 
500,000 pengos—an unfavorable balance 
16,600,000 pengos. 


responsible for the decline in Hungaria 


trade, a considerable portion is attributa- 


The total number of regis- 
France 
ly 38,-| tinued, and that such policies written in 
, jg | Violation of the rules and rates must be | 


pest meeting of the Central Committee 
of the International Steel Intente, it was 
present entente| 


will be actively pursued. The next meeting | 


The Nitrogen Conference 


of 


from 


April imports were val- 


Although the universal 
economic depression was the main factor 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Oklahoma Board 


Begins Hearing on 
| Insurance Rates 


| 





Session of Legislature 
May Amend Texas Oil Law 


AusTIN, Tex., June 29. 
Governor Ross S. Sterling has an- 
nounced orally that he is considering the 
probable necessity of convening a special 
session of the Texas Legislature to enact 
changes in the oil proration law so as to 
secure better enforcement in the east 
Texas oil fields. 
He said the session was being withheld | 


to give the “Cranfill plan,” a voluntary | ¢ ; tee" 
agreement of some of the east Texas op-| The Associated Industries 
Protest Application to In- 


erators, a chance for trial, although he | 
crease Cost of Workmen’s 


holds no faith in its success. 
The “Cranfill plan,” offered as a substi- 
Compensation in State 


tute for the present Railroad Commission 
order allowing the field approximately | 
166,000 barrels daily, would all the pro- 
duction of 300 barrels daily. from each 20 
acre unit, or approximately 262,000 barrels | 
daily at present, with a maximum of 
500,000 barrels. The field has been pro- 
|} ducing 317,000 barrels daily. 


‘Cutting of Insurance 


Rates Is Opposed 
In West Virginia 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June 29, 

A hearing on an application of the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
|surance for a general increase, averaging 
| 57.9 per cent, in rates for workmen's com- 
pensation insurance in Okld4homa was be- 
gun by the State Insurance Board June 29. 
Protests against the proposed increase 
have been filed with the Insurance Board 
by Associated Industries of Oklahoma and 
|the Oklahoma Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. In addition, Governor William H. 
Murray, in a statement opposing threat- 
ened withdrawal of insurance companies 
from writing burglary and robbery in- 
surance for some banks, declared compen- 
sation rates are too high and should be 
reduced. He directed Attorney General 
J. Berry King to take action to oppose 


State Auditor Issues Warn- 


| ing Following Reports any rate increases. 
| Some Companies Made) Protest Is Filed 


The protest filed by the Associated In- 
dustries estimated that the proposed in- 
crease in rates would cost Oklahoma in- 
dustry an additional $2,500,000 in pre- 
miums. 


The insurance companies, on the other 
hand, contend that increasingly liberal 
awards by the State Industrial Commis- 
sion to injured workmen have increased 
their loss ratios to such an extent that 
relief is necessary in the form of higher 
premium rates. 


In their filings with the Insurance Board 
jthey showed that their loss ratios for 
the last two years have been approxi- 
mately 105 and 98 per cent, respectively, 
on Oklahoma business, compared with 
an allowable loss ratio of 62.5 per cent. 


Industry Takes Stand 


Associated Industries opposed particu- 
\larly in its protest the need of adding 
| about $881,000 to the total acquisition costs 
of the compensation carriérs. It was con- 
tended that very little more expense would 
be attached to the writing of the same 
amount of business in the same number 
of policies even with increased rates. 

A study of rates also was asked by Asso- 
ciated Industries to determine if there 
should not be decreases in many classifi- 
cations. Attorneys for the organization 
asked for information from the companies 
to show investment income in recent years 
and for a detailed study to show why 
costs of acquiring business should be 37.5 
per cent of the total premium income. 

The retail merchants’ group asked the 
Board to eliminate the $10 constant and 
opposed the rate increase. 


Premium Reductions 





CHARLESTON, W. Va., June 29. 


Revocation of licenses of insurance com-~- 
panies found guilty of cutting rates was 
threatened orally June 26 by the State 
Auditor, Edgar C. Lawson, following re- 
ceipt of reports that several companies | 
were making unauthorized rate deviations. 

The question has been taken up with 
George C. Long, Jr., Hartford, Conn., 
president of the West Virginia Uniformity 
Association, Mr. Lawson said. His letter 
to Mr. Long follows in full text: 

My attention has been called to certain 
unauthorized rate deviations by some of 
the insurance companies—particularly on | 
business written through nonresident | 
agents and brokers. These reports come | 
to me from various sections of the State. 


Reductions Unjustified 

The reports filed with this Department | 
by the companies would not seem to justi- 
fy the reductions rePorted to have been 
}given and offered in a number of in- 
stances. This Department on the repre- 
{sentation of the companies and based on | 


| 


The reports 
cate that any reduction in rates is justified 


This Department does not wish to take 
tany action that would be detrimental to 
| the companies operating in this State in 
|accordince wih the laws, and this letter 
| is written to you with the hope that you 
| will communicate with the members of 
your association and warn them that this 
practice must be immediately discon- 


; ‘South Dakota Insurance 
Commissioner Takes Office 


Pierre, S. D., June 29. 
Clyde R. Horswell, recently appointed 
|State Insurance Commissioner, will as- 
{sume Office July 1, succeeding Don C, 
Lewis. G. H. Helgerson will succeed J. O. 
Johnson as head of the State Hail In- 

rance Department at the same time. 
D. R. Perkins will become head of the 
2 a |State Industrial Commission, succéeding 
x . |F. L. Perry. 

Boston Gas Company | 


To Issue New Stock Connecticut Passes Acts 


Boston, Mass., June 29. Amending Insurance Laws 
The State Department of Public Utili- | 
‘ties June 26 approved the petition of the] HARTFORD, CONN., June 29, 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co., for the is- Persons or firms issuing burial con- 
suance of additional capital stock of | tracts or automobile service contracts for 
$6,500,000 par value. The issue will con- repairs resulting from future accidents 
sist of 65,000 shares of $100 par value. are brought under the Connecticut insur- 
The Department's order authorized the ®nce laws by virtue of two acts passed by 
proceeds to be applied to the retirement | the 1931 Legislature, according to a state- 
of debt incurred for additions, extensions | ment recently made public by the State 
and improvements to its plant and prop- | Insurance Department. 
erty. 


Hearing Is Held on Oil 
Proration in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA City, Oxta.,, June 29.—A 
hearing was held before a_ three-judge 
statutory Federal court here today on the 
application of the Champlin Refining Co. 
of Enid, Okla, for a permanent injunc- 
tion to restrain the State Corporation 
Commission from enforcing penalties 
against the company on charges of vio- 
lating proration regulations in the Okla- 4 
homa City oil field by overproduction of law repealing proration in the State have 
four wells. The company was granted decided to let the Federal court decide 
a temporary injunction recently. the matter and have notified the Secre- 

Opponents of proration who several|tary of State of the withdrawal of their 
weeks ago decided to seek an initiated | petition. 


| immediately corrected or cancelled. 

It is manifestly unfair and unlawful for 
|the companies to discriminate as between 
property owners, and if this practice is 
continued, this Department will take 
necessary action to see that the same rate 
| levels are granted owners on all like | SU 
properties. 
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‘Referee in Pennsylvania 
Insurance Office Replaced 


Harrissure, Pa., June 29. 
John G. Bingaman, assistant manager 
of the State Workmen's Insurance Fund, 
has been dismissed, according to an ane 
|nouncement from the Governor's office. 
Edwin R. Baldrige, a referee for the 
Workmen's Compensation Board, has been 
replaced by Myrle T. Berringer, of Holli- 
|daysburg, it was stated. 
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ble to the abrogation of the commercial 


treaty with Czechoslovakia. 
Czechoslovakia during the first quarte 


of 1930 totaled 42,700,000 pengos, exports 


,to 37,000,000. During the first quarter 
1931 imports dropped to 16,300,000 pengo 
exports to 5,500,000 pengos. 
in exports to CZechoslovakia accounts fc 


more than one-third of the total decline 
in Hungarian exports exports during the 


quarter. (One Hungarian pengo equa 
$0.174 in United States currency.) 


granted only in well secured cases. 
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HIGH LIGHTS 





© Commisioner Whitsell cited the fact that favor which he may withdraw, so lung aS him ‘that was the time to tax him. tax Of St. Louis in which there is some direct J @ ‘ ie ON 
the American BaP Association has ap- they come out whole. Nor con we accept at that time would have uae a cure | competition for electric service, there is Netherland East Indies 
pointed a committee recently to study im- the interpretation placed by the plaintiff | pose to treat him as owner of the shares 0 Other direct competition, but it may|, Netherland East Indies—At the open- | Gyo penyqHyp 
provement in procedure before public util- 0m that clause in the plan which is\ when they were purchased, and it could be looked upon that in certain directions, 98 Of the Volkeraed ‘Peoples’ Council) . Here is a bond that covers the 
ity commissions, especially the matter of headed “Time of Delivery of Stock.” This with some cogency have been argued that 8'owth is limited by the presence of other °" June 15, the government announced iti 
increased informality in,rate proceedings Tefers only to a “termination” by lapse any subsequent appreciation must be Operating companies and that rates and | certain tax increases for 1933, in line with pearee. 
“I believe that through the instrumen- °f time and in due course, as the heading | treated as appreciation elsewhere, services are to some extent subject to|®ttempts being made to increase revenues The employee isn’t named; but the 
tality of the Commission, the utilities by SNOWs: A rescission of the plan as a Tax Held Valid comparisons by consumers, a sort of men- %"4 reduce expenditures, looking toward teat te 
the assumption of a proper cooperative Whole would not be such @ termination; But this was not the method; nothing tal competition. a balanced budget. The provisions, which position ts. 
attitude, can remedy many of the evils the power to rescind was muerves in other was to be taxed till distribution, and then Proceedings of June 2. are not yet ratified, include further in- It may bea teller, or trust officer, or 
of regulation. I refer to that ever re- language, borrowed from the statute; it’ tne amount distributed. The change ef- Judson C. Dickerman testified as fol- “TC*S®S i import surtaxes, perenne Ske cashier, or treasurer, or paymaster 
curring demand for a valuation for rate W®S not circumscribed by the clause fected by section 165 of the Act of 1928, lows: cise taxes, and company and income taxes. O [ ~ ¢ OF eee , OF paymaster, 
fixing purposes predicated upon repro- quoted. ene oe did expressly accomplish just this, but  @. Mr. Dickerman, the other day you Ln¢,Past month was considered the most ne o These positions are not necessarily 
duction cost new with its guilty hand- Date Income Was Received it cannot be used as interpretative of the had started a discussion on rates when inactive period this year, with trading a Series of with banks and trust companies. 
maiden, that unconscionable intangible! The plaintiff further argues that, if so,| Act of 1926. Indeed, if it chanced that| we adjourned. Will you pick that up at). on toe cute’ oe em . Fre lv they : in Building 
known as going concern value.” Com- then section 219 (g) of the act applies, | the shares purchased had fallen in value, the point you left off, so as to make for which price was the determining factor helpful discus- eequcess) wey ee Sr ms 
missioner Whitsell asserted that the Gom- and the company is taxable upoM the the employes would have had to pay continuity, and proceed with your an- MOSt dealers are accepting from 30 to ‘ and Loan Associations, Civic As- 
milasion’s policy of arriving at the valua- income of all the trust except the em- a tax upon income to which they had |swer? ; rs = mene ae p imewrd on Sones sions about sociations, Wholesale Houses, Real 
tion of utility properties for rate making ployes’ contributions. But the situation | never access, and over which they had A.Iw ‘ or collections. e situation is c > 7 i ’ ee a” id 
purposes by the use of the historical cost| covered by section 219 (g) is quite dif-'| never had control. Although this, is a| the Rann hememlo wate tat demas Sorts in the Gumeice Soe Seem ane oe pues motate™f eae mm on 
or prudent investment factor, and by lib- ferent from that at bar; it refers to possibility under the Act of 1928, it ap- consumers in and about St. Louis, Mo, C°lebes: May retail sales of passenger cars of Surety- Power, Light Companies, Tele- 
eral allowance for development cost (prac- settlements of the common kind, in pears to us an unreasonable interpreta-, which is 7 cents per kilowatt hour for the “e'e UP Slightly compared with the pre- : phone Con¥pani es, Factories 
tically ignoring claims for large going which the settler either alone or tion without express warrant. first nine kilowatt hours per month, 2.5|V!0US Month, with business best in west ship Dail ote gua) Seen 
concérn value) has not resulted in forc-| with some third person, is vested with Our reasoning would indeed include all| cents per hours for all in excees less a 5 20d middie Java, Trade in commercial | oF which this is Hotels, Clubs, Fraternal Organiza- 
ing a single utility into the hands of a powers @f revocation. Assuming—what the shares purchased, as well the two- per cent discount on the f “st $25 of the UN!ts. however, declined 50 per cent. Op- tions, Labor Unions, ete., ete. 
receiver. On the contrary it has main- js not altogether clear as matter of lan- thirds bought with the employe’s money, total monthly bill, and 1 p: : cent on any erators in Sumatra and Celebes are turn- ; : 
*tained them in good business condition.) guage—that the company may be called|as the third bought with the employer's. excess over $25 = ae = ananen de ing buses back, owing to inability to make If at any time we can serve you, either with 
“A disposition on the part of the utili. the “grantor of a trust,” the general sec-| However, we have not that question to s payments. No 6 bonds or casualty insurance, please provide us with 
ties to forego their insistence on repro-| tion is not to be read as in limitation decide because the defendant's attorney [Continued on Page 8, Column 4.) oy: : l ° the opportunity. We have a nation-wide agency 
duction cost new will impress the people of the specific peovenen of an sh, has Seen, any claim to more than ener etineenineestinititnene Philippine Islands force—at your command! 
with the conviction that they do not want, which affects to deal generally with all) the third. he Commissioner of Internal s Philippine nds—New record low 
the aun Os fiesh, but are willing to ac-| such arrangements, and is the —— Revenue has indeed filed a brief in which, Alabama Insurance Ruling prices for geo oil, and abaca, . 1 d Ss & C l 
cept a valuation based upon the money measure of the taxes imposed in their | as we gather, though this is not altogether s ® and continued low sugar prices, together 
—— and prudently meee in - = execution. wiih » » ; clear, he asserts that all the shares are Is Made on Burial Policy with sooumiiened ies rv purehasing Stanc ar urety asua ty 
ertaking,” Commissioner hitsell said.| Therefore, we thin that when the/to be treated alike. But we cannot look Montcomery, ALA., ne 29, power during the last 20 months, have , 
“Prudent investment is a term easily un+| shares were distributed at she close of| upon the Commissioner as other than an A burial insurance eanaaiathon whieh is- brought Philippine business conditions to Company of New York 
derstood by the people, and carries with) the five-year period, the plaintiff got for) amicus in this action, which is against sues individual policies to members of a the lowest level in many years. Govern- H ‘ 
it none of the highly speculative consid-|the first time the income which had the collector's representative, for whom family on a joint application may not!ment collections are running 30 per cent ome Office: * 
erations involved in that rather unpop- theretofore been accumulating, condition- | the district attorney appears. So far as he cancel the policy of an insured over age under last year, and import trade is down 80 John Street New York, N. Y. 
ular factor, reproduction costs new. ally upon his continued service and the/is content to admit any part of the,;70 when other members of the latter’s approximately half. The May turnover ’ 
“What remedy am I suggesting? Simply company’s continued purpose to com-| plaintiff's claim, no dispute arises, and we family cancel their contracts, the policies of merchandise was unusuelly slow, in 
this: When utilities see that their rate plete §Appeal of Lister, 3 B. T. A. 475).|can dispose of only what remains. There- being silent on the right of the company spite of the buying season which precedes John R. English Frank G. Morris 
of return is exceeding the rate ordinarily | Until then it was uncertain whether he | fore, we hold only that in so far as the to cancel in such instances, Attorney Gen- the opening of school the first week in Vice President President 
allowed by the Gommission that they vol-| would ever receive the shares; they had|tax was levied upon that third of the eral Thomas E. Knight Jr. has just held; June. Collections are now less difficult * 
untarily work out a reduction, and ob-|become his only provisionally. "To be/shares bought by the employer's contribu- in an opinion to the State Superintendent|than a year ago, owing to continucd re- | “A&A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company 
@  Viate necessity of action by the Commis-|sure section 219\f) uses only the word) tion, it was valid. By virtue of the de- of Insurance, Charles C. Greer. ' striction in credits and to writing off bad Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 
sion or the consumers. Also, in case an|“amount”; but the purpose was to cover | fendent’s concession a judgement may be Mr. Knight pointed out that under the|accounts. New credits are scrutinized 
* increase is imperative, the same method|all sorts of plans, cash or stock, and the| rendered for the remainder, | Alabama law the entire contract must be|closely, however, and extensions a 
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Purchase of Alton Lines Loss | 


‘* 


(declared that the road had a total in-| 
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Commission Hears 


B. and 0. Proposal 





. » FINANCE 


~ To Buy Railroad 


to Stockholders, Attor- 
ney Tells Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


_ Proposal of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- | 
road to add 1,000 miles to its system lines 


through the acquisition of the reorganized 
Chicago & Alton Railroad properties, 
and thereby extend its western terminus 


to Kansas City, was orally argued before | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
June 29. (Finance Docket Nos. 8657 and 
8658.) 


The Stockholders Protective Committee | 


of the Chicago & Alton, opposing inter- 
veners in the proceedings, were repre- 
sented during the arguments by Jonathan 
C. Gibson, and the Baltimore & Ohio, by 
Luther M. Walter and Henry W. Anderson. 

The Alton propérties were sold to B. & 
©. agents last December for $23,000,000 


following a decree of foreclosure by the} 


United States District Court at Chicago. 
Assumed indebtedness brought the total 
price proposed to be paid up to about 
$75,000,000. 


Discusses Price Paid 


Declaring that the only objection to the | 


Baltimore & Ohio’s plan to acquire the 
Alton properties, is that the price offered 
is allegedly less than the true worth of 
the properties, Luther M. Walter, who 
opened the argument for the B. and O. 


debtedness of $122,202,359, of which the 
Baltimore & Ohio has assumed $52,160,- 
000. The estimated value, he said, is some- 


where in the neighborhood of $57,000,000, | 


and “if there is any doubt about the price 
which we have paid, it is that we have 
paid too much.” 

In support of his contention that the 
road is in a bad financial condition under 


present management, Mr. Walter declared | 


that although operating expenses have 
dropped more than $1,000,000 during the 
first. four months of this year, compared 
with the corresponding period in 1930, 


‘its net income represents a deficit of $523,- | 


000 contrasted with a deficit of $311,000 


- during the four months ended with April 


30, 1930, or an increase of over $200,000 
in the deficit during this period. 


“There is no equity whatever to the) 


stockholders, and there has been no evi- 
dence introduced in this proceeding prov- 
ing that the Alton property has any value 
beyond the price we are paying for it,” 
declared Mr. Walter. 


Describes Expansion Plan 

The Baltimore and Ohio attorney told 
the Commission that the plans in connec- 
tion with the Alion are in line with the 
Commission's plan for the unification of 
the Nation's rail properties into 21 inde- 
pendent systems. This is the fourth step, 
he said, in the Baltimore and Ohio's ex- 
pansion program made pursuant to the 
Commission's plan. The first was the ac- 
quisition of the Chicago, Indianapolis and 
Western, the second, the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter and Pittsburgh, and the third the 
Buffalo and Susquehanna. 

Jonathan C. Gibson, on behalf of the 
objecting stockholders, argued that the 
Alton properties have a true value of 


- $125,000,000, considering the system as an 


independent operation, and that the price | 


proposed to be paid for the properties by 


_ the Baltimore and Ohio is “far below the 


. 


proper price for such properties.” 
Furthermore, continued Mr. Gibson, ac- 
quisition of the Alton by the B. & O. 
would enhance its value up to approxi- 
mately $142,000,000 and that value would 
be still further enhanced by a unifica- 
tion of the Alton with either the New 
York Central or the Van Sweringen lines. 
Taking these elements of value into con- 
sideration, declared Mr. Gibson, there is 
by and large, a sufficient equity for the 
stockholders. This equity, he said, should 
have the priority right over any indebted- 


ness ‘of the road after assumed by the! 


Baltimore & Ohio. 

Any economies in operation of the 
Alton properties, which may result from 
the proposed acquisition, will not be 
Passed along to the public but to the 


.» Baltimore & Ohio itself, said Mr. Gibson, 






since the railroad is allowed to earn 5% 
per cent on the value of its investment. 
Allocated to Road 


Bernie McClain, on behalf of three 
short line connections with the Baltimore 


& Ohio, told the Commission that the} 
present proceedings is the proper time to 


consider the inclusion of these feeder 
lines in the Baltimore & Ohio system, 
Particularly in view of the fact that they 
are allocated to the. Baltimore & Ohio 
in the Commission’s plan. 

Henry W. Anderson, of Baltimore & 
Ohio counsel concluded the arguments on 
behalf of applicant carrier, 
Commission to grant approval to the pro- 
posed acquisition as it had done here- 
tofore in the progressive steps of 


undertaken pursuant 
sion’s own plan. 
Following the conclusion of Mr. Ander- 


to 


son's argument, the matter was formally 
submitted to the Commission for final 


decision. 





Bremen Cotton Record 








The weekly takings of cotton from 


| selves to the terms of Schenker & Co.'s 
|charter, especially with reference to the 
matter of fixed tariffs and strict limita- 
| tion of hauls. 


Rates.—The terms of the contract in- 
|clude the definite establishment of rates 
(calculated with the existing railroad 
| freight rates), inclusive of the transporta- 
tion costs to and from the terminals; and 
these rates graded according to weight, 
pieces (if in parcel lots), and carload lots. 
The rates will be fixed in a set tariff and 
will be the same for transportation to and 
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German State Railway Grants 
Monopoly in Freight Trucking | 1°" 





Franchise Let to Private Company to Over- 
come Serious Com petition in Long Hauls 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the monopoly, to accommodate them- | inevitably proved disastrous for the firms 


engaged. But it was foreseen that these 
advantages could be obtained by setting 
up a monopoly under the direction of the 
Reichsbahn, which could gather in all ele- 
ments concerned and afford opportunity 
for all to produce the best service at lowest 
prices. The reduction of rates is, however, 
the first object to be attained through 
the agreement. 

The second important object to be at- 
tained is, as expressed in ordinary par- 
lance, drumming up freight. The inau- 
guration of a complete service operating 


|from “house to house” makes possible 
|regular established collection and distri- 
bution service, which will direct) ed the 
; railways instead of being variously scat- 
tered through independent motor transport 
|along the national highways. 


from the stations. The rates are so fixed 
as to effect a saving in comparison with 
the present cost. 





‘Preference to Be Given 
\Official Railway Agencies a 
Official agencies—Schenker & Co. has To Overcome Competition 

| agreed to undertake the transportation of | 

| goods at any piace where an existing or- | OF Motor Transport j 
ganization in unable or unwilling to do so.| In the third place, it is essential that 


However, preference is to be given to such|the competition of motor transport be 
firms as shall be recognized as official rail- | overcome and’ these agencies drawn as a 


urging the 


the | 
Baltimore & Ohio’s expansion program | 
the Commis- | 


way transportation agencies. 


consequently to employ sufficient personnel 
and apparatus; 
cruited from the services and equipment 
at hand, that is, other firms and factors 
| already engaged in the business. The im- 
portant element of the plan is that the 
published cost of delivery, inclusive of the 
jhaul to or from the station or terminal, 
shall be charged as the maximum fee. 
Furthermore, the transportation firm 
agrees to reduce the tariff in special cases 
}at the request of the railway when the 
— agrees to indemnify any consequent 
Oss. 


| The inauguration of freight-collection 
service and the establishment of depots 
where goods may be assembled for ship- 
ment are to be fully effected by the firm 
of Schenker & Co. The rates applied in 
this service are to be under the control of 
the railways. Schegker & Co. are at the 
same time obliged to so provide that any 
firm which undertakes the collection of 
freight is fully supported and receives all 
the freight available. Schenker & Co. also 
contract to pay into the treasury of the 
Reichsbahn 20 per cent of all its profits 
as gatherer of freight, which the Reichs- 
| bahn will use in part payment of the sub- 
ventions contemplated. 


Company Will Obtain 
Freights for Railroads 


The primary obligation which Schenker 
| & Co. undertakes is to work up business 
for the Reichsbahn. It is to use its large 
| powers and privileges to prevent freight 
from being shipped by other means than 





Schenker & Co. have the same obli 
|namely, to get freight for the r 
Reports as to freight having gone by other 
| means, the reasons for this deviation, and 
| how the business can be obtained for the 
railroads, must be promptly communi- 
cated. Depots and stations where trans- 
porting companies assemble goods can be 
| utilized by the railroads and designated 
|as Reichsbahn freight stops. 

A united action among com 
haulers for the purpose of reducing rates 
| generally and stimulating business has 
heretofore been impossible, as such argee- 
ments usually lead to raising rates and 
throttling business, or to rate wars which 


Decisio 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 29 made public decisions in rate 
| cases, which are summarized as follows: 
| No. 24075.—Central Cooperative Association 


leging overcharges on numerous straight 
and/or mixed carloads of livestock from 
various points in North and South Dakota 
to South St. Paui, Minn., found barred. 
Complaint dismissed. 


No. 23965.—Marschall Dairy Laboratory v. 
| Erie Railroad: Carioad rate on annatto seed 

from New York, N. Y¥., to Madison, Wis., 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rate pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 


| No. 23207.-Border Research Corporation v. 
Orange & Northwestern Railroad: Rate on 
wrought iron pipe, in carloads, from Orange, 
Tex., to Charenton, La., found unreason- 
able, but not unduly prejudicial. Repara- 
tion awarded. 


No. 23094 and related cases.—Alabama Rock 
Asphalt v. Abilene & Southern Railway: 
1. Rates on limestone, broken, crushed, or 
ground, containing no more than 6 per cent 
of asphalt, in carloads, from Margerum and 
Cherokee, Ala., to destinations in the South- 
west, found applicable and not unduly 
prejudicial, but unreasonable. Minimum 
weight not shown to have been or to be 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 
| 2. Rates on asphalt rock, natural or coated 
with not to exceed 5 per cent of road oil, 
crushed or ground, and ‘on stone, coated 
with not to exceed 5 per cent of road oll, 
crushed or ground, in #raight or mixed 
carloads, coming within the description of 
| paving material which has to be further 
| processed, from Texas producing points to 
| destinations in the Southwest, found un- 
| reasonable Reasonable rates prescribed. 
Rates from and to the same points on as- 


| 





| ¥. Great Northern Railway: Complaint al-. 


phalt rock not coming within the forego- 
ing description found not unreasonable. 

3. Intrastate rates on the above-described 
commodities within Texas not shown to re- 
sult in undue prejudice to complainant 
in No. 23094 or unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. 

No. 22854.—Grovier-Starr Produce Company 
v. Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway: 
Upon further consideration, finding in for- 
mer report herein, 172 I. C. C, 123, that the 
applicable rates on fresh peaches, in car- 
loads, from points in Texas to certain des- 
tinations in Kansas are unreasonable, mod- 
ified in part. Rate charged on same traf- 
| fie found inapplicable in some instances. 

No. 22584. Simms Oil Company v. Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railway: Upon rehearing, 
findings in former report, 165 I. C. C. 231, 
that rate on a tank-car load of gasoline 
from Smackover, Ark., to Marion, Ill., was 
not shown to have been or to be unreason- 
able, but that the shipment was misrouted, 
reversed. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23502.—Columbus Brick & Title Com- 
Central Railroad. Rates 
from certain groups 


Bremen during May averaged about 33,- 
000 bales, showing a slight increase over 
the weekly average of 32,000 bales during 
April. The total takings of cotton from 
the beginning of the season to the end of 
May amounted to 1,418,000 bales and was 
smaller than that of the corresponding 
period of last season, aggregating etry 
bales. Only a small quantity of cotton 
handled at Bremen is other than Ameri- | 
can. (Department of Commerce.) 





Rate Complaints Filed 
With Federal Commission | 


Complaints against railway rates filed | 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been annonuced by the 
Commission as follows: 


No. 24367, Sub. No. 5.—Leader Iron Works, 


Alabama 


pany v. 
in carloads, 


on coal, 


Inc., Decatur, Ill., v. [linois Central R. R.| of mines in Alabama and Kentucky to Dix- 
Co. et al. Against a rate of 6412 cents per| ston, Fla., found not unreasonable. Com- 
hundredweight on shipment of plate or sheet plaint dismissed. 

steel tanks, not nested. Decatur, Ill., to Sagi- | No. 23153 and related cases.—Southern 


maw, Mich. as unjust and unreasonable, due 
to the fact that two smaller cars were fur- 
nished instead of the 50-foot car asked for. 


Traffic Association v. Erie Railroad. Rates 
on fruits and vegetables, except peaches and 
apples, in carloads, from points in western 
and eastern trunk-line and central terri- 
tories and in Massachusetts to destinations 


Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- | 
ment of a rule which will not penalize the | 
shipper when carriers fail to furnish cars of| in southern territory found not unreason- 
the size called for, and reparation. | able or otherwise unlawful. Complaints in 

No. 24458. Sub. No. 2.—Schlesser Brothers, | Nos, 23153, 23153 (Sub. No. 1), 23153 (Sub. No. 
Portland, Oreg.. v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St.| 2), 23153 (Sub. No. 3), and 24236, dismissed. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad et al. Unreasonable, Rates on peaches, in carloads, from Longs- 
unjust and prejudicial rates applicable on| dorf, Pa., and points in central territory to 
shipments of range horses from points in| Birmingham, Ala. and destinations in 
Montana to Kenton, Oreg., for slaughter and| Tennessee, and from Parrot, Ga., to Ashe- 
packing house purposes for shipment to for- ville, N. C., found unreasonable but not un- 
justly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 
Reparation awarded and reasonable rates 
for the future prescribed. 

Rates on apples, in carloads, from points 
in Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland 
to Gadsden, Ala.. and Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville, and Johnson City, Tenn., found un- 
reasonable. Unjust discrimination and un- 
due prejudice not shown to exist. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 23115.—Egyptian Tie & Timber Com- 
pany v. Missouri-Illinois Railroad. Rates 


» 


eign countries. Ask for cease and desist or- 
der. rates no higher than ordinary cattle | 
rates and reparation of $3,802.50 

No. 24529.—American Scrap Material Com- 
pany. Anneville, N. C.. v. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et al. Unjust and unreasonable | 
rates on scrap iron and scrap steel having 
value for remelting purposes only, from Ashe- 
ville. Manton and West Camton, N. C.. to! 
Ashland, Ky., and Portsmouth, Ohio. Ask for | 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates and reparation, 


The official carrier at any given place is | 
obliged to extend the official service and | 





national unit into the whole scheme. 
Some of the principal Objections to this 

arrangement, as made by leading German 

trade organizations, are briefly sum- 


but these must be re-|™arized The denationalization of a serv- 


ice whereby economic relationships be- 
tween shippers and transporters are di- 
rectly controlled by alien interests may 
possibly formulate objectionable problems 
in carrying out this scheme. The further 
strengthening of the Reichsbahn’s trans- 
portation monopoly is objected to, in view 
of its effect on other branches of trans- 
portation. Condemnation of the agree- 
ment is also made on the grounds that 
it is unfair for the Government to support 
the Reichsbahn financially in competing 
with independent transportation agencies. 


Local Forwarding Agents 


Will Get Preference 


On the other hand, the Reichsbahn off- 
sets these objections by indicating that 
primarily the agreement does not consti- 
tute a monopoly, as it’ contains a para- 
graph stating that the local forwarding 
agents and carriers will be given prefer- 
ence for local freight transportation; also, 
the planned subsidy will not be granted to 
Schenker & Co. but directly to such for- 
warding firms as shall be recognized as 
official railroad transportation agencies; 
that no rise in carriers’ rates will be ef- 
fected by the new forwarding system; the 
subvention paid by the Reichsbahn to ef- 
fect this reduction is by no means too high 
and is no unfair support given to such | 
firms with whom Schenker & Co., has| 
made subcontracts; and the consigner will | 
not be forced to have his goods forwarded | 


| by this one company associated with the! 


the railroads, wherever such shipment is , 
possible. All subsidiary firms working with | nounced that the contract 


ns in Railway Rate Cases 
| Announced by Federal Commission’ 











| 


\ 


Reichsbahn. 
The German Minister of Traffic an- 
required sanc- 


gation, | tioning by the German Government and 
ailways.|he has therefore requested the Reichs- 


bahn not to enforce it for the time being. 
He is of the opinion that a thorough re- 
vision will be necessary as serious objec- 


tions arise in consequence of its applica- | 


tion. The Reichsbahn, on the other hand, 
maintains that the treaty is legally valid 
according to the German railroad law, 


without the minister’s consent, as it does | 
petitive | not fall under paragraph 31, subdivision 


6, which says that in case of fundamental 
technical changes or innovations in traf- 
fic, the Reichsbahn is not entitled to take 
any steps without the consent of the min-| 
istry of traffic. 





on mine timbers, in carloads, from points | 
in Missouri to destinations in Illinois found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 


No. 23967.—Hercules Powder Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Rates charged on cottonseed-hull fiber, or 
shaving, in carloads from Loving, N. Mex., 
Fort Smith and Little Rock, Ark., and vari- 
ous points in Texas to Hopewell, Va., found 
inapplicable in part. Reparation awarded. 


No. 23766.—Dibert, Bancroft & Ross Com- 
pany v. Illinois Central Railroad. Rates 
charged on scrap iron or steel, in carloads, 
from Chicago, Ill, and Milwaukee, Wis., 
to New Orleans, La., found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 


F. D. No. 8864.—Acquisition by the New 
York Telephone Company of the properties 
of the Byron Telephone Company found to 
be of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the public 
interest. Certificate issued. 


F. D. No. 8830.—Acquisition by the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Company of the prop- 
erties of the Hast Shore Telephone Com- 
pany found to be of advantage to the per- 
sons to whom service is to be rendered and 
in the public interest. Certificate issued. 


F. D. No. 8835.—Authority granted to 
pledge and repledge, from time to time un- 
til June 30, 1933, not ‘exceeding $8,497,000 
of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company first and refunding mortgage 
gold bonds and $6,540,000 of St. Paul & Kan- 
sas City Short Line Railroad Company first- 
mortgage gold bonds as collateral security 
for any note or notes which the applicant 
may issue within the limitations of section 
20a(9) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


Examiners’ Report 


The Commission also made public pro- erations are by separate companies, namely 


posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 24043.—Phoenix Utility Company v. 
Cchesapeake & Ohio Railway: Rates charged 
on steel piling, in carloads, from Allen, Ky., 
to Srtauss, Kans., found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration denied. Complaint dismissed. 


No, 23270 and related cases ——Howard Payne 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: 
Carload rates on interstate shipments of 
feeder cattle from Arizona and New Mexico 
origins to Denver, Colo., Kansas City, Mo., 
and New Mexico and Texas destinations 
found not unreasonable as to shipments to 
Denver and El Paso, Tex., but unreason- 
able as to shipments to the other destina- 
tions. Reparation awarded. 


No. 21007.—Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway: 
Rates charged on steel tank material, in 
straight or mixed carloads, from South Chi- 
cago, Ill, to destinations in Wyoming, 
found unreasonable. Present rates found 
not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


No. 23844 and related cases.—Morgan Pack- 
ing Company v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad. Rates charged on 
cabbage, in carloads, from points in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota to points east of the 
Tllinois-Indiana State line, found not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 
dismissed 


No. 24102.—Bad Girl, Inc., v. 
graph-Cable Company. 1. Rates and charges 
for the service of procuring theater tickets 
by messenger in connection with the trans- 
mission of money orders or messages by 
wire from points outside of the State of 
New York to New York City not shown to 
be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, 
or unduly prejudicial. Rates and charges 
for similar service within the State of New 
York found not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. 

2. Activities of defendant in connection 
with the reservation of selected theater 
tickets in New York City at a fixed charge 
above the box-office price found to be non- 
carrier and local in character, not connected 
with the interstate transmission of intelli- 
gence over the wires of defendant as a 
common carrier. and not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, Complaint 
dismissed. 


Complaints 


Postal Tele- 


Oil Airplane Engine 


d in Germany 





Designer Claims Fire Danger 
Lessened and Fuel Saving 
Of 65 Per Cent Made 


A test flight in an airplane fitted with 
a heavy oil engine was made recently by 
the Deutsche Luft Hansa, according to 
German trade information received in the 
Commerce Department. 

The designer claims that the heavy oil 
engine will lessen to a great degree the 
danger of fire and effect a saving of 65 
per cent in the cost of fuel. The new en- 
gine, it Is said, will increase the ‘radius 
of a plane from 2,500 to 3,675 miles. The 
new engine was tried in the Junkers 
“G-24” by the minister of traffic and a 
representative of the Deutsche Luft 
Hansa.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Utilities Operations 
In Middle Western 


Section Described 











Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Group of Companies in 
the Mississippi Valley. 


Rubber Industry 
Now Finds Need 


For Cooperation 
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SHIPPING . 


Citizen Offers Plan 
To Aid Post Office 


Letter Requests Everyone to 
Purchase Dollar Stamps 
To Cover Deficit 


Prominent persons throughout the coun- |} 





Department of Commerce |iry wii be urged to “mail a leter with a| 
s +|}dollar stamp on it,” for the purpose oO 

Agent Says Experiments helping the Post Office Department to 
And Close Study Keeps overcome its deficit, if one of the numer- 


ous persons offering suggestions for meet- | 
Trade From Falling Off ing this deficit accomplishes the plan 


which he outlined in a letter to Postmas- 


ter General Walter F. Brown, the De-| 
By E. G. Holt partment stated June 29. The statement 
Chief, Rubber Division, Department follows in full text: 
of Commerce 


Many suggestions for meeting the postal 
Our domestic rubber manufacturing in-| deficit reach Postmaster General Brown | 


dustry has felt the urge for increased|from time to time. All of them prove in-| 
cooperation to some extent already. The | ‘eresting but hardly practicable. | 
cooperation of tire exporters through a], Today, a communication was received | 


from New York City by one signing him- 
Webb-Pomerene corporation, has borne} cejf “A pollar.” It whan Bo. in os en-| 


velop to which was attached a $1 stamp. 

“From recent reports in the daily press,” | 75 per cent increase over the preceding 
wrote this individual. “I have learned that | year, the report says. 
the Postal Service faces a deficit of many, The Board's statement follows in full 
millions. Such a situation can be reme-/| text: 
died and should be done by every citizen| The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
of our country. I intend to write to edi- Harbors of the War Department and the 
tors, patriotic organizations and prominent | Bureau of Operations of the United States 
people all over the States to mail a letter| Shipping Board announce the publication 
with a $1 stamp on it. My slogan will be | of a new volume on the ports of Los An- 
‘Send a Dollar Prosperity Letter.’ I hope to| geles and Long Beach, Calif., issued as 
get the radio people to announce, ‘Did you} part 1 of Port Series No. 13. This publi- 
cation contains much information of value 
to American importers, exporters, manu- 
facturers, steamship lines, railroads, port 
authorities, chambers of commerce, and 


excellent results. Another brief period of 
common action on a particular problem 
was the operation of the rubber buying 
pool in 1926-28: This venture doubtless 
resulted in heavy losses to participating 
companies, but, if restriction had been 
continued after 1928, it would almost cer- 
tainly have brought them profits as great 
as their losses were. 

For many years the manufacturers have 
cooperated through their central associa- 
tion in the .gathering of statistical data 
necessary as a background for proper man- 
agement. To those who might say that this 


| work is unproductive it is only necessary to 


point out that unemployment in the tire 
industry at the low of November, 1930, 








[Continued from Page 7.) 
made of 50 cents per month which allows 
the use of seven kilowatt hours. | 

All of these figures are subject to an) 
allowance for the cost of free lamp service. | 

Q. Mr. Dickerman, before you leave this, | 
let us find out about this free lamp service. | 
Of course, those lamps cost somebody | 
something: A. Yes. 

Q. Where is the cost of them charged? 
A. Do you mean in the accounts of the) 
company? 

A. Yes. Do they go in as part of the op- 
erating expense? A. I expect they would 
be in the operating expense, yes, Sir. 
Probably in utilization account, but I am 
not sure. | 

Q. So that the cost of those would 
have to come out in arriving at the ap- 
proximate net? A. Yes, sir. Tthe consumer 
pays for it in the proper adjustment of | 
rates. 

Q. What were the revenues of Power 
Operating Company and from what! 
sources were they derived? | 


Revenues of Company 


A. Power Operating Company is the 
subsidiary which leases and operates the| 
Cahokia and Venice steam electric plants | 
in Illinois, on the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River opposite St. Louis, Mo. It! 
generates and sells power only to its af- 
filiates, Union Electric Light and Power 
Company of Missouri, East St. Louis Light! 
and Power Company and to its partial 
affiliate, the Illindis Power and Light Cor-| 
poration of the North American Light and) 
Power Company group. 

In 1929, it sold its entire output at an 
average of 0.727 cents and in 1930 at 
0.697 cents per kilowatt hour. The average 
rate to the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company of Missouri appears to have 
been slightly higher than to the East St.) 
Louis Light and Power Company, though 
the St. Louis Company took nearly 65) 
per cent of the entire output. 


The current sent to St. Louis, Mo., has 
to go through submarine cables whereas 
delivery on the Illinois side would be from | 
overhead or land cables. 


Q. The Power Operating Company leases 
the plants of the Union Company of Illi- 
nois, which is owned by The North Amer- 
ican Company, and sells that company’s 
current in the way you have stated? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What do the selling prices of the 
Power Operating Company and the Mis- 
sissippi River Power Company to the af- 
filiated companies cover? A. They cover) 
the entire operating expenses, taxes, de-| 
preciation and return or profit on the | 
capital in the plants, substations, etc., op- | 
erated by each group. Thus the seven 
mills cost of electric power delivered by | 
Power Operating Company covers nearly | 
3 per cent for depreciation and 8 per cent 
for return on the book fixed capital. The 
payments made by Union Electric Light 
and Power Company to Mississippi River 
Power Company are controlled by con- 
tracts. 


The latter company also sells a large 
amount of power, approximately one-third 
t> industrial consumers. Only an extended 
analysis would determine whether the 
price paid by Union Electric Light and 
Power Company fully covered the entire} 
cost, including return on the capital in-| 
vested, to the Mississippi River Power | 
Company. 

Q. You say “power delivered.” Where? 

A. The Mississippi Power Company has 
contracts to deliver power to the com- 
pany operating St. Louis City, at the sub- 
Station of the St. Louis Company. 

Q. Describe briefly the manufactured gas 
business of the Missouri, Illinois, Iowa 
group of The North American Company 
system? 

A. There is one gas utility conducted by 
this group of North American Company 
subsidiaries in each of the three States. 
They are not interconnected, neither does 
anyone of them carry on an interstate 
transmission and/or sale of gas. Two op- 


| 
{ 











St. Louis County Gas Company of Mis- 
souri, by far the largest, and the Alton 
Gas Company, Illinois, while the third is 
an operation of the Keokuk Electric Com- 
pany of Iowa. 

The Alton Gas Company, while pos- 
sessing an old coal gas plant of four 
benches, no longer kept in operating con- 
dition and a water gas set which could 
be started up and made to produce gas 
in about six hours, buys all its gas manu- 
factured at the city limits at a flat rate 
of 42 cents per 1,000 cubic feet from the 
Illinois Power & Light Company, of The 
North American Light & Power Company. 

The only activities at the gas plant are 


compared with the peak of May, 1929, was 
less severe than at the low of early 1921 
compared with the peak of late 1919. Em- 
ployment in the tire industry has been 


better maintained than in our Jast severe | 


depression, and from last November to 
May of this year has shown steady gains, 
This shows that management has profited 
from its close knowledge of current con- 
ditions. The work of the association would 
be aided materially by better backing from 
the industry. 


Tire Replacement Business 


Tires will continue to be the principal | 
{product of the industry for some time. 


The quality of tires has in the past been | 
steadily improved and the rate of re-| 
placements per car per year has constantly | 
declined over a period. This tendency is, 
apparently going to continue for some | 
time longer. At any rate, an appreciable | 
increase in the rate of replacements per | 
car is not to be anticipated, and an ap-| 
preciable further decline is not unlikely 


. . AVIATION 


Los Angeles Port 
Shows Gaihs in 
Yearly Tonnage 


Increase of 700 Per Cent Re- 
ported in Trade of Los 


Angeles and Long Beach 
Since 1920 


Tonnage through the ports of Los An- 
geles and Long Beach, Calif., in 1929 
showed an increase in each case of ap- 
proximately 700 per cent) over the figures 
for 1920, the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors of the War Depart- 
ment declared June 29 in announcing 
publication of new studies of these ports. 


The Los Angeles port, however, showed 








a slight decline in 1930 as compared with 
1929, while Long Beach showed nearly a 





send your prosperity letter yet?’” 


Farm Board Urges 
Net Weight Basis — 


In Sale of Cotton 


Use of Bagging Allowed Un- 
der Action Without Pen- 
alty Whenever Price 
Makes Such Use Expedient | 


Sale of cotton on a net-weight basis, | 
which permits use without penalty of cot- 
ton bagging as covering for the bales, 
was advocated June 29 in a statement by 
the American Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion, issued at the Federal Farm Board. 
The association is recognized by the Board 
as the national cooperative for marketing | 





| the average life per motor vehicle at about 


|fewer cars than at the beginning. What 


|reported that many companies are 


| great deal more rubber per unit than 


lis from its properties capable of substitu- 


over the next few years. 


Automobile Registrations 
Since the rate of replacements seems 


cotton. The statement follows in full 


text: 


: E. F. Creekmere, vice president and gen-| 
unlikely to increase, the automobile regis-| eral manager, announced that the Board | 
trations must increase if the volume of/of Directors of the American Cotton Co-| 
tires needed is going to expand. On one! operative Association has adopted the fol- | 
basis of reasoning, there are Lt ce £275 | lowing resolution: 

running in the United States today than) «rhe american Cooperative Association 
a year ago. Statisticians have estimated at the annual malian at its board of di-| 
rectors declared the association to be un- 
seven years. Since there ‘.s cars | reservedly in favor of the sale of American 
produced in 1930 than in 1 “ ; servi | cotton on net weights, which will permit, 
year moving total of cars — e bg | without penalty, the use of cotton bagging | 
be less at the \end of 1930 than a las covering, whenever prices made such | 
end of 1929, The same =. —_ work | use expedient and profitable. The asso-| 
out this year and on the basis | ciation will use every effort to secure the 


seven-year moving total of available vehi- | assage of @ net weight bill through Con- | 
cles we will at the end of the year have | Press “ inp Genk auton &. 


“The action of a large group of mills, | 
members of the American Cotton Manu- | 
| ee Association, in making a weight 
‘allowance of seven pounds per bale in! 
The normal increase in the domestic favor of cotton covered with 100 per cent | 


demand for gasoline is not being m&in-/ cotton bagging was heartily endorsed and | 
tained; for the first four months of this| 2.)/ 5 ‘i 2 : 
vear gasoline demand figures of the Bu- | pproved as being a long step forward in 


) _| the ultimate attainment of net weights. It 
reau of Mines shew ee So |is regarded as exceedingly unfortunate | 
tion ce 1 b+ = os Brocge’ per cana | that there seems to be at present no way 
ep Be ae Sales tines anes not | f securing such allowance for cotton bag- | 
appear to be solid og rung oe eye — = Sree dnclosan tie eecames at one | 
ing heavily increased tire business unless | ; “ 

oma until utenaataile production recovers, ing back to its members all advantages and 


allowances which it might be able to se- 
with the important exception that truck | *| 
and bus tire business should increase fur- | fier bales covered with cotton bag- | 
ther as time passes. It is possible that | 
bus and truck tires may make up a great | 


deal of the loss of business in passenger 


Television Proposed 
car tires. | os : 
Methods to Increase Plant Volume In High Frequencies 


The rubber manufacturing plants are) 
built on the assumption of a certain vol- | 


ume of business and capitalized on a cer-| ic e 
tain value of turnover. In order to make Applicant for License Would 
Test Extreme Short Waves 


up for the low volume in units and in- | 
crease the volume and value of their turn- 
over as an industry, they can do two! _ A new television transmitting station for 
things entirely aside from intercompany| New York, which would operate in the 
competition. ae high frequencies, as well as in the 
n increase the rub-| regular experimental television band is 
eee ee oe of a great many | Sought in an application filed with the 
manufactured articles. This is already| Federal Radio Commission June 29 by 
being done in many products ranging all | the Easton Coil Co., Inc., of New York 


, Xt is| Oy: : 
the way from tires to toy balloons. It 3S) “re practicability of the ultra high fre- 


tires _ that; @uencies for television have not yet been 
on the hub| @Scertained, and the applicant seeks au- 
thority to conduct experiments in these 
bands. Power of 500 watts is requested. 
The applications, covering communications 
|channels, are as follows: 

KFM, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 





has occurred merely shows a possibility | 
that we may have passed the peak of 
per capita automobile registrations. 





perimenting with doughnut 
would be mounted practically : 
of the wheel, and which would require a 


present standard tires. 

Second, they can develop new uses for 
rubber and rubber substitutes for other 
products. 


New Mu- 
| nicipal Airport, Sacramento, Calif., license cov- 
Beach balls formerly made | ering construction permit for 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 


|with a fabric cover and rubber bladder | 3,178, 5,570, 5.660 kc., 400 w. 


Rubber KQX, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Kern 
County Airport, Bakersfield, Calif., license 
covering construction permit for 3,160, 3,166, 
tion for a wide variety of other materials | 3,172, 3.178, 5,570. 5,660 ke., 400 w. 
and on account of its cheapness need fear | at Cannon a ce Sener aerene_ Sinaet 
i | y ue, w ork, ° . new 
competition from few other materials. | construction permit for 2.750 to 2.850. 43,000 
Greater development of important newW | to 46,000, 48,500 to 50,300, 60,000 to 80,000 ke., 
uses in the field of construction and engi- | 500 w.; visual broadcasting service 
neering may be anticipated than in other|,WOA. Pan American Airways, Inc., New 


| York, N. Y., modification of license for tem- 
fields, and it is to be hoped that some| porary authorization to communicate with 


of the new uses will require large quan-/| plane NR-211 and additional frequencies of 
tities of reclaimed rubber as well as new | 12,210, 8,015 ke. 


now have an all-rubber cover. 


rubber, because, under present conditions, 
the use of reclaimed rubber is steadily 
declining. Our industry used over 50 per 
cent as much of reclaim as of crude in 


40 per cent in 1930; for 1931 it seems likely 
to use just over 35 per cent. 


Employment in Rubber Industry 


a subject that should be touched upon 
briefly. Employment held up better from 
1929 to 1931 than from 1919 to 1921. But 
|there were fewer people employed in the 





in connection with the storage holders 
and distribution pressure regulation. In 
1930 the company sold 117,149,300 cubic 
feet of gas at an average revenue of $1.564 
per 1,000 cubic feet sold and had at the 
end of the year 5,301 consumers. The 
maximum rate is $1.70 per thousand less 
10 cents discount for prompt payment. 
Operating expenses, exclusive of taxes and 
depreciation were 87.48 cents, while taxes 
averaged 10.2 sents and retirement reserve 
10.24 cents per 1,000 cubic feet sold. From 
10 to 12 employes conduct operations. 

At Keokuk, Iowa, operated as part of 
the business of Keokuk Electric Company, 
is a manufactured gas plant and distribu- 
tion system supplying 2,813 gas consumers 
on Dec. 31, 1930. The manufacturing plant 
is equipped with two six foot diameter 
carburetted water gas sets, with capacity 
of about 1,000,000 cubic feet per day. Ac- 
tual daily output is about 206,000 cubic 
feet. 
lump bituminous coal and gas oil. Screen- 


boiler fuel. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of July 1. 


Generator fuel is sourthern Illinois | 


ings from the lump coal are used for} 


efficiency, although the tonnage of rub- 
ber used in 1929 was more than twice that 
of 1919. 


With the great increase of tire produc- 
tion from 1923 to 1928, tire employ- 
ment was only maintained—not much 
increase—and future increases must 
of course depend on tire renewal sales 
and the prospects for increased automo- 
bile registrations. Today we can pro- 
duce aS many of our larger and 
heavier tires as we made of the small 
light tires in 1922 with only 60 per cent 
as many employes in the tire industry, and 
this tendency toward increased efficiency 
is likely to continue. The prospects for 
increased employment in the rubber in- 
dustry depend largely on the development 
of new uses of rubber. 


Just as there has in recent years been 


tories in foreign countries, there has been 
a similar tendency toward decentralization 


employment from 
some extent. 

The prime purpose for establishing 
branch factories here or abroad is to get 
an advantage over competitors in costs 


producing centers to 








| 





of distribution, and incidentally labor. It 
is certain that existing manufacturing 
facilities are already more than ample, and | 


1928, over 45 per cent in 1929, and over| that the communities where the factories 


are now located need the employment, also 
that decentralizing the industry further 
would not help the producing centers in 


}any way. 


Employment in the rubber industry is | 


rubber industry in 1929 than in 1919 owing | 


to the great advance in manufacturing |the Webb-Pomerene variety are another. | 





|a tendency to establish branch tire fac- | 


here, which has had the effect of shifting | 


}is not going to be worked out overnight, | 


The theory of collective action has in 
recent years gained tremendous impetus 
in the world. Huge American business 
combinations and trade association ac- 
tivities are examples. European cartels 
furnish another. Export combinations of 


Attempts at controlled production of com- 
modities by voluntary agreement or Gov- 
ernment regulation are but another ex-| 
pression of the same theory. 

We in this country have a background | 
of individualism. We do not have com- 
munistic and socialistic tendencies. Our 
individual companies have built intensely 
strong organizations through team work, 
without individuals surrendering their in- 
dividual freedom of opportunity. It would 
seem that an industry is capable of sim- 
ilar team work, preserving at the same 


| time the individuality of componnet com- | 


panies. This seems to be the problem of 
many industries and it has not been satis- | 
factorily solved yet by any industry. It 
but it will come gradually. That our in- 
dividualism is not necessarily opposed to | 
combined planning and collective action | 
is shown by our association activities and | 
the exchange of technical information 
between factories to a greater degree than 
in Europe. ee 
(The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of a recent address before 
the Akron Export Club of Akron, 
Ohio.) 


other commercial organizations interested 
in the movement of goods through Amer- 
ican ports. 


Detailed Information 


The report shows in detail the facilities 
available for handling the traffic, such 
as piers, wharves, docks, ship repair yards, 
dry docks and marine railways, coal and 
oil bunkering plants, grain elevators, stor- 
age warehouses, and other port equipment. 
Information is also given regarding port 
and harbor conditions, port customs and 
regulations, services, charges, and supplies; 
floating equipment, wrecking and salvage 
equipment, railroad and steamship lines 
and their charges and practices in connec- 
tion with terminal service. 

Although the ports of Los Angeles and 
Long Beach are separate entities, their 
traffic facilities are closely related, since 
they are connected by Cryritos Channel. 
Los Angeles Harbor consifs of two parts, 
the outer or breakwater ‘harbor, formerly 
known as San Pedro Harbor, and the 
inner harbor, formerly known as Wilming- 
ton Harbor. Long Beach Harbor occu- 





o 


4 


pies the easterly portion of San Pedro 


Bay. Extensive harbor improvements have 
been made both by the Federal Govern» 
ment and by the cities of Los Angeles 
and Long Beach, and many improvements 
have been made at both ports by munici- 
pal and private interests. 


Wharf Ownership 


Los Angeles has approximately 40 miles 
of water front, with a total of 62,327 linear 
feet of improved frontage, about two- 
thirds of which is owned by the city of 
Los Angeles and operated by the Board 
of Harbor Commissioners. Private inter- 
ests own nearly all of the water front at 
Long Beach Inner Harbor, while the city 
owns that of the outer harbor. The report 
shows that there are 101 piers, wharves 
and docks at Los Angeles and 23 at Long 
Beach. About 95 per cent of the wharves, 
sheds and other facilities at Los Angeles 
are owned by the city, while 6 of/the 
facilities at Long Beach are municipally 
owned. 

Los Angeles is served by 3 important 
nk line railway systems, one standard 
gage electric interurban line, and one belt- 
line railway. The three transcontinental 
lines also serve the port of Long Beach. 
Exclusive of lumber and oil carriers, the 
ports are served by 70 steamship lines, all 
of which offer freight service and 28 of 
which also offer passenger service. Of 
these lines, 19 are equipped with refriger- 


tru 


| ator facilities. 


Statistics presented in the report show 


|that the commerce of Los Angeles in- 
;creased from 4,340,074 short tons in 1920 


to 29,106,095 tons in 1929, while the com- 
merce at Long Beach increased from 358,- 
899 short tons in 1920 to 2,512,092 tons in 
1929, an increase in each case of approxi- 
mately 700 per cent. The total traffic at 
Los Angeles in 1930 amounted to 28,212,998 
tons, while that at Long Beach showed an 
increase to 4,039,071 tons, the increase at 
the latter port being due primarily to 


Narge movements of petroleum products, 


principally fuel oil. 

Although petroleum and its products 
comprise the principal tonnage at both 
ports, lumber is also an important item. 
Cotton ginned near the point of production 
is brought to Los Angeles by motor trucks 
and rail for compressing and subsequent 
shipment by water. Movements of this 
commodity by motor trucks are known ‘to 
originate from points as far away as 
Phoenix, Ariz. Agricultural and orchard 
products are shipped from Los Angeles by 
water in refrigerated boats to the east 
coast of the United States as well as to 
Europe and the Orient, although the ma- 
jor portion of the citrus fruit still reaches 
eastern markets by rail routes. Long 
Beach is primarily a port of call for bulk 
freighters and does not participate in the 


| passenger and general cargo traffic, due to 


its priximity to Los Angeles. 

The ports of Los Angeles and Long 
Beach, the report states, have been de- 
veloped along comprehensive plans, under 
the supervision of well organized port 
commissions, with the result that the 
water front is available for intensive util- 
ization by specialized concerns, such as 


| lumber and petroleum companies, general 


cargo and passenger lines, and other in- 
dustries which require waterside locations, 








Egyptian Cotton Exports 


The average weekly exports of cotton 
from Alexandria, Egypt, during May 
amounted to’ 15,600 bales of about 750 
pounds each, showing an increase over the 
exports during April which averaged 13,000 
bales. The total exports from Sept. 1 to 
the end of May amounted to 712,000 bales, 
showing a decrease from the correspond- 
ing period last season. (Department of 
Commerce.) 

FINANCIAL NOTICE 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 62 


A regular quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending June 30, 
1931, equal to 2% of its pat value (being 
at the rate of 8% per annum), will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on July 15, 1931, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on June 30, 1931. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 

D. H. Foors, Secgetary- Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
—lIl—_—aE— — oo LS=====ay 
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FEDERAL BANKING 











Savings Deposits 


In Kansas City | 


District Larger 


Federal Reserve Bank Is- 
sues Monthly Review of, 
Trade and Agricultural | 
Conditions in Mid-West 


Kansas City, Mo., June 29.—For the 
fifth consecutive month there was an in- 
crease in both savings accounts and in! 
savings deposits in May over the preced-| 
ing months, as reported by a selected list | 
of banks in the tenth Federal reserve dis- 
trict, according to the monthly review of 
agricultural, industrial, trade and finan-| 
cial conditions made public June 29 by| 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. | 

The condition statements of reporting 
member banks in the district as of June 
10 reflect a slight increase in loans and 
discounts and investments, and a slight 
decrease in net demand deposits and time 
deposits since May 13. 

The district summary of business con- 
ditions follows in full text: 

Wheat harvest commenced in the south- 
ern part of the district about June 15 and 
the June 1 estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, although 
slightly lower than the May 1 estimates, 
placed this year’s tenth district crop above 
that of last year and the five-year aver- 
age. Labor was reported plentiful, with 
little or no outside help needed for har- 
vest. 


Prospects for Oats and Rye 

Early threshing returns indicate yields 
equalling expectations, and the wheat of 
good quality. Oats and rye prospects are 
goods. Corn and cotton planting are com- 
pleted, and fields are reported clean but 
some replanting was made necessary be- 
cause of cut worm damage. 

Tenth district commodity prices con- 
tinued to decline in May. Grain prices 
held steady throughout the month, but 
wheat was somewhat lo®er by June 23, 
selling at the lowest price in 35 years. 
Live stock prices declined sharply the lat- 
ter part of the month, cattle reaching the 
lowest levels since 1911 and hogs the low- 
est level since 1908. During the first two 
weeks in June there was a sharp upturn 
in market quotations on cattle and hogs 
but sheep were lower. Prices of butter, 
eggs, and poultry were unchanged to 
lower, fluctuating narrowly throughout the 
month. There was a slight increase in 
flour prices at the close of the month but 
millfeed prices were lower. 

On June 1, posted prices for crude oil 
were reduced 44 per cent on the average, 
to the lowest level since 1909, and resulted 
in lower quotations on refined products. 
Zinc ore increased $1 per ton during the 
month, but lead ore declined $5 per ton. 

Meats in Cold Storage 


By June 1 cold storage holdings of meats | 


other than pork, and of lard, eggs, poultry, 
butter, and cheese were below those of 
one year ago, and stocks of beef, poultry, 
lard, eggs, and cheese were below the June 
1 five-year average. Reports also indicate 
less livestock on feed June 1 than on the 
corresponding date in 1930, with replace- 
ment costs and feed costs lower than a 
year ago. 

Department store trade in May was sea- 
sonally smaller than in April and the 
dollar volume was 9.6 per cent less than 
in May, 1930. Five wholesale lines, dry- 
goods, groceries, hardware, furniture, and 
Grugs, reported their May sales as slightly 
less than in the preceding month, and 
somewhat less than in May, 1930. Re- 
tailers’ stocks were smaller on May 31 than 
one month or one year earlier. Whole- 
salers’ stocks were increased slightly dur- 
ing the month, but were smaller than a 
year ago. Department stores reported 
collections during May were less than one 
month or one year earlier. 

Mineral production in May in all lines 
except cement, which was seasonally larger 
than in April, was less than in the pre- 
ceding month or the corresponding month 
last year. Building operations were at a 
standstill, the value of permits issued in 
Tenth District cities being the smallest 
May total reported in the 12 years records 
have been compiled. 


Business Volume 
Falls in Minneapolis 


Decline of May Continued in 
June, Says Reserve Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 29.—The 
smaller volume of business which charac- 
terized May in the ninth Federal reserve 
district extended also.into June, according 
to the monthly review of agricultural and 
business conditions, made public June 29 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis. During the three weeks ended 
June 17, bank debits as reported by cities 
which make weekly returns, showed a de- 
crease of 15 per cent as compared with 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

The district summary of banking fol- 
lows in full text: 

Changes in city bank conditions during 
the latter part of May and early June 
were almost entirely the results of the 
payment of real estate taxes, the first half 
of which was due on May 31. The pay- 
ment of these taxes increased total de- 
posits of city member banks from $439,- 
000,000 on May 20 to $465,000,000 on June 3. 
Deposits then remained stationary for a 
wetk at the latter figure, which was the 
highest on record for this season of the 
year, and then declined seasonally to 
$458,000,000 on June 17. The chief in- 
creases in deposits over the tax payment 
date were in deposits of Government funds 
and deposits by country banks, which re- 
flected the payment of taxes in other 
parts of the district. There was also a 
moderate increase in commercial and in- 
dividual demand deposits before the tax 
payment date, evidently in anticipation 
of tax withdrawals. These deposits de- 
creased in the first part of June. Time 
deposits continued their moderately up- 
ward trend. 

As compared with last year, total de- 
posits of city banks have increased $42,- 
000,000, or 10 per cent. All classes of de- 
posits were higher on June 17 than a year 
ago, with the largest increases reported 
in time deposits and deposits due to 
banks. 

On the asset side of the balance sheets 
of city banks, changes in loans and in- 
vestments were not large during the five 
weeks ended June 17. Loans to cus- 
tomers declined slightly, partly as a re- 
sult of further liquidation of grain loans. 
Investment holdings, including brokers’ 
loans, commercial paper and acceptances 
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U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


June 26. Made Public June 29, 1931" 
Receipts 

CustOnis TOCEIPts 2... ccc ccccese $1,568,049.70 
Internal-revenue receipts: 

EMGOUMIG TAR osceccccscaccosces 698,662.29 

Miscellaneous internal reve- 
MAUS vc ccrscctesnensctctssecs 2,163 ,816.54 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 461,354.72 


$4,891,883.25 
508,591,572.68 


Total ordinary receipts ...... 
Balance previous day .... 








BOS sic ctac cede vi eevtesawss $513,483,455.93 
Expenditures 

Generdl expenditures ......... $7 867,335.76 
Interest on public debt ....... 1,435,095.60 
Refunds of receipts 273,759.20 | 
Postal deficiency ..... 437,638.38 
Panama Canal ........... $9 11,803.65 
Operations in special acco s 118,081.93 
Adjusted service certificate fund 16,902.49 
Civil service retiremént fund 20,240.35 
Investment of trust funds.... 112,149.12 


Total ordinary expenditures.. $9,383,924.74 
Other public debt expenditures 1,661 ,496.75 
Balance today ................ 502,438,034.44 


°$513,483,455.93 
National Securities 
Commissioners to 


Meet in Oklahoma 


Convention Will Discuss 
General Methods Employ- 
ed by Organizations Fight- 
ing Fraud in Stock Sales 


The 1931 annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Securities Commis- 
Sioners will meet in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
on Sept. 23, 24, and 25, it was decided June 
27 at a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the association in Washington, D. C. 

The subjects which will be discussed at 
the convention, as tentatively agreed upon, 
include investment trusts, thrift contract 
companies, exemption of public utility se- 
curities, oil royalties, and cooperation be- 
tween fraud fighting organizations. 

Another matter which will be given 
consideration is group examination of se- 
curity companies by a number of States, 
when issues are sold in more than one 
State. 

The president of the association, I. M. 


Bailey, Assistant Securities Commissioner | 


of North Carolina, submitted his resigna- 


tion as president, since he will not con-! 


tinue in his official position in North Caro- 
lina after July 1. The Executive Com- 
mittee declined to accept his resignation, 
however, and he will remain head of the 
interstate group. 

Those present at the meeting, includihg 
the Executive Committee and the heads 
of a number of committees were in addi- 
tion to Mr. Bailey; Donald L. Pomeroy, 
deputy securities commissioner of Minne- 
sota; Mrs. Orrie de la Parelle, secretary of 
the Georgia securities commission; R. C. 
Clark Commissioner of banking and in- 
Surance of Vermont; William C. Perry, 
member of the corporation commission of 
Virginia; Ed. R. Hicks, Arkansas commis- 
sioner of securities; Fenton T. Stockard, 
Missouri commissioner of securities; Wil- 
liam T. Landon deputy superintendent of 
banks in Connecticut; and R. C. Plumer, 
assistant attorney general, New Jersey. 





List of Contract Awards 
For Public Construction 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
enberg, $1,500; addition to municipal 
garage and repair shop, $17,176; paving 
McCormick Street, $5,237; paving Ben- 
nett Street, $10,758; paving Algona Street, 
$10,764; Sioux City, alterations to Cooper 
Grade School, $40,000; Waterloo, Y. M. 


C. A. building, $350,000; Pocahontas, 

county road graveling, $30,402. 
Kansas.—Wichita, sewers, $5,000; Cof- 
feyville, educational building for First 


Presbyterian Congregation, $33,000; Wyan- 
dotte County, rural high school, $150,000. 
Kentucky.—Louisville, concrete pipe 
line from reservoir to Crescent Hill 
pumping station, $660,000; excavating and 
construction shallow concrete covered 
reservoir, $305,489; Bowling Green, sew- 
erage system, $300,000. 
Louisiana.—Baton 


Rouge, alterations 


‘and adidtions to school, $75,000; Crowley, 


paving North Parkerson Avenue, $43,000; 
Destrehan, additions to Destrehan High 
School, $5,400; Hahnville, addition to 
Hahnville High School, $5,400; Madison 
Parish, draining Grinnell Lake, $175,501; 
Mansfield, post office, $75,000; Shreveport, 
additions to post office, $350,000; Ascen- 
sion Parish, levee work in Pontchartrain 
Levee District, $57,900. 

Maryland.—Baltimore, boat shop 
Curtis Bay, Coast Guard Depot, $45,987. 

Massachussetts.—Boston, Pediatric Pa- 
vilion for City of Boston Hospital De- 
partment, $325,000; addition to school for 
St. Ann's Roman Catholic Church, $150,- 
000; Brookline, paving Newton Street, 
$51,581; Marblehead, sewers, $26,739; con- 
crete pavilion at Seaside Park for town, 
$25,000; Haverhill, parochial grade school 
for Sacred Heart Church, $100,000; Mel- 
rose, two garages and workshops on 
Franklin Street for Eastern Massachu- 
setts Street Railway Company, $100,000; 
Norwood, addition to school for St. Cath- 
erine’s Roman Cathoilc Church, $150,000; 
Readville, altering and constructing con- 
vent addition for St. John’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church, $150,000. 

Maine.—Acadia Park, national park 
roads contracts awarded in May, $60,760; 
Portland, post office, $850,000; Sanford, 
addition to high school, $125,000; Augusta, 
school for St. Augustine’s Roman Catholic 
Church, $150,000. 

Michigan.—Detroit, railway substation, 
$170,487; Grand Rapids, grading and pav- 
ing Fuller Avenue Extension from Leonard 
to Knapp streets, $27,445; Ionia, grading 


at 


decreased from 3', per cent on May 1 to 
2%. per cent on June 20. The 
rate of this Federal reserve bank re- 
mained unchanged at 3'. per cent. 
Country member banks experienced a 
seasonal decrease in deposits between the 
daily average for April and the average 
for May. Deposits of country member 
banks decreased 8 per cent in May from 
the volume in May, 1930. Borrowings 
from this bank by country member banks 
increased slightly during the four weeks 
ended June 17, continuing the seasonal 
trend which usually culminates in August. 


Loans to member banks were about $500,- | 


000 larger on May 17 than a year ago. 


discount 


| tomary seasonal changes had been allowed | 


; ————_ 
Shoe Production | FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


In New England — 
Higher in Month 


General Level of Activity in 
Industry Showed Decline | 
From April, Says Report 
Of Reserve Bank 


Boston, Mass., June 29.—A distinct in- | 
crease in New England boot and shoe pro- | 
duction occurred in May, contrary to the 
usual trend for the month, it is\reported in 


the monthly review of the Federal Reserve | 


Bank of Boston, made public June 29. May 


production, according to the review, was | 


larger than in any month since the Au- 
tumn of 1929. 

Wool consumption also increased for the 
month, although it is unusually smaller 
in may than in April. 


The district summary of the business | 


situation follows in full text: 

In May there was a slight recession in 
the level of New England activity from 
April but only a small amount of the in- 
crease which took place during the first 


four *months was lost, and the level of | 


industrial activity was higher in May than 
in any other month this year except April, 


due chiefly to the unusual improvement | 
occuring between April and May in two) 


industries. These gains, however, were 
counter-balanced by further declines in 
building and carloadings. Boot and shoe 
production in this district usually de- 


creases between April and May, whereas | 


this year a distinct increase occurred, and 


preliminary figures corrected for seasonal | 
influences indicate that May production | 
was larger than in any month since the | 


Autumn of 1929. 


Textile activity in New England and 


during May was of mixed character, cot-| 


ton consumption declining moderately 
from April and silk machinery activity 
falling off sharptly, while, on the other 
hand, wool consumption increased consid- 
erably, although it is usually smaller 
in May than in April. A seasonally cor- 
rected series for carloadings (merchandise 
and miscellaneous) in New England 
showed May to be the lowest month this 
year, but there was not much difference 
between April, the highest month, and 
May. 
Building Contracts 


New building contracts awarded in this 
district continued to remain at unusually 
low levels during May; in fact, when cus- 


for, the volume (square feet) of residential 
building in May was the smallest total for 
any month so far this year, while commer- 
cial and industrial building dropped to a 
new low level. The continued small volume 
of buildings seems to emphasize the rela- 
tion of supply and demand, despite low 
money rates. 

Between April and May, according to the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industries, there was a reduction of 1.9 
per cent in the number of wage earners 
employed, a decrease of 3.1 per cent in 
aggregate weekly earnings, and a decline 
of 1.3 per cent in average weekly earnings 
per person employed. 

Sales of more than 100 New England 
retail stores in May were 148 per cent 
less than in the corresponding month a 
year ago, with each of the six States re- 
porting a decrease. 

Cumulative sales for the first five 
months in 1931 were 7.3 per cent below 
those of 1930. Sales in May in every 
major merchandise classification of a 
representative group of Boston stores were 
considerably less than in May last year; 
among the department's showing de- 
creases were: Radios, 37 per cent; piece 
goods, 27 per cent; men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing and furnishings, 18 per cent; women’s, 
misses’ and juniors’ ready-to-wear, 17 per 
cent;-home furnishings, 13 per cent; and 
women’s, misses’ and juniors’ accessories, 
1 per cent. At the end of May total ac- 
counts outstanding in Boston stores were 
12.9 per cent smaller than a year ago. 
The number of commercial failures in this 
district in May was 6.7 per cent less than 
in May, 1930, and total liabilities were 
34.7 per cent less 


and shaping Class A gravel surfacing, 
$26,392; Croton, six cottages at Croton 
Dam for Consumers Power Company, 
$30,000; Kalamazoo, chapel at Academy 
Street for Kalamazoo College, $125,000; 
Melvindale, grade separation, $300,000; 
Mt. Pleasant, home economics building 
for Bureau of Indian Affairs, $25,000; 


Selfridge Field, airport buildings, han- 
gars, field shop, and parachute hut, 
$183,000. 

Minnesota.—St. Paul, parochial grade 
school for St. Luice’s Roman Catholic 


Church, $60,000. 
Mississippi.—Lumberton, post office, $60,- 
000; Magee, consolidated high school, 
$50,000; Vicksburg, dredging, $303,000. 
Missouri.—St. Louis, Kirkwood School, 
$30,642; Woerner Grade School, $360,000; 
paving, $33,388; paving, $44,254; Clayton, 
paving, $42,435: Ironton, 


School District, $31,900; Macon, light and 
power plant, $46,635; Nevada, First Church 
of Christ Scientist, $25,000. 
Montana.—Various Federal forest roads 
contracts awarded in May, $251,976. 
Nebraska.—North Platte, new power 
plant, $540,000; Omaha, paving, $76,496. 
Nevada.—Various Federal forest roads 
contracts awarded in May, $48,330. 


New Hampshire.—Ketne City, earth 
dam, $25,000; Manchester, sewer and 
parks, $50,000. 

New Jersey.—Bergen County, paving, 


$35,836; East Orange, paving North Clin- 
ton Street from Springdale Avenue to 
Norman Street, $65,000; paving Watson 
Avenue, $10,000; paving Whittlesey Ave- 
nue, $9,000; Rutherford, paying, $44,759; 
| Fort Monmouth, eight double sets officers’ 
quarters, $290,000; Jersey City, grading 
and paving Fox Place, Chestnut Avenue, 
$26,000; grading and paving Seventh 
Street, $98,000; paving Newark Avenue, 
$36,033; Keyport, repaving approaches to 
bridge, $25,000; Newark, grading and con- 
crete retaining walls for playground at 
Garfield School, $25,000; Paterson, paving, 
$25,000; St. Lukes Protestant Episcopal 
Church, $150,000; Washington, high school, 
$200,000; Clifton, paving, curbing and 
sidewalk, Princeton Street, $25,000; Hill- 
side, Christ the King Catholic Church, 
$150,000. 


(The survey of projects in other 
States will be published in full text in 
the issue of July 1.) 





Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on June 24, 1931. 


increased slightly, giving evidence of the! 


investment of part of the public funds 
received at this period. However, the 
greater part of the deposit increase de- 
scribed above was retained in balances 
with correspondent banks. As compared 
with last year’s records, loans to customers 
were slightly lower, other invested funds 


were slightly latfger, and cash and bal-| 


ances due from banks showed an increase 
from $95,000,000 to $127,000,000. 

Interest rates charged by Minneapolis 
commercial banks on prime loans have 
changed very little for the last five 
months, Borrowers’ rates on prime com- 


mercial paper sold in the open market 





(In millions of dollars) 


Total Boston N.Y Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla. 

Loans and investments—total .. 22,343 1.446 8,835 1,362 2.252 642 564 
Loans—total - 14,540 971 5.814 815 1,381 417 379 
On SCCUTities ......cccccsceses 6.703 389 3.147 423 648 161 115 

All Other ...-..-.ccccccccceces 7.837 591 2.667 392 733 256 264 
Investments—total 7,803 475 3,021 547 871 225 185 
U. S. Govt. securities ......... 4.094 212 1.687 226 486 104 95 
Other securities oe 3.709 263 1,334 321 385 121 90 

| Reserve with F. R. Bank . 1.879 94 980 89 138 38 35 
; Cash in vault ........ 232 14 55 14 29 15 9 
Net demand deposits . 13.286 839 6.179 785 1,095 328 296 
Time deposits . ;: » 7,169 517 1,726 391 1,011 263 226 
Government deposits ... ° 309 19 114 29 29 18 21 
Due from banks .......-++e0e ee 1,523 94 174 119 123 83 77 
Due to banks .......--sereees eee 3,339 136 1,195 237 355 102 100 
Borrowings from F, R, Bank «. 63 2 i a 6 o é 





consolidated | 
school, $30,000; Kirkwood, school in Rott | 














As of June 29 


New York, June 29.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: . 
Weekly business indicators available to, 


Austria (schilling) ............. e+» 14.0466 | 

Belgium (belga)” ceavidsacecedetedes 13.9222 | the Department of Commerce for the week | 
EE OEE Sorccwhvovcetecuecesns .7200 |ending June 20, 1931, show that bank) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9619 | debits, outside New York City, increased 





Denmark (krone) 





from the week previous by 12.9 per cent, 



























Bank Debits Show Increase 
Outside of New York City (Of Indiana Are 


‘Rise of 12.9 Per Cent in Week Ended June 20, To Be Codified 


Commerce Department Reports 





| 


Wholesale prices, as measured by 
Fisher's composite index of 120 commodi- 
ties, rose slightly for the first time since, 
the opening week of March, but were still 
18.8 per cent under the same week last 


England (pound) 486.3303 . . 
Finland Cataeiicx) 25172 | but were 25.4 per cent under the samej.year. Prices of agricultural products in- 
France (franc) ..... 3.9140 week of 1930, according to the weekly creased over the previous week, but were 
la ae 23.7312 summary of domestic business conditions still 30.9 per cent under the same week 
Huseais ‘ipengo) vrittstesesesesess 2-009 | just issued by the Department of Com-/in 1930, Prices of nonagricultural prod- 
L/ SERIF EDMUND ine FV ORcs san chvnctcates 5.2336 | merce, which follows in full text: 
Netherlands (guilder) ...........0+- 40.2292 Total loans and discounts of Federal 
ee oan sheen senna ee eeenens Tas reserve member banks showed a slight de-| year. The price of cotton middling con- 
Portugal (escudo) ........... 2.0... | 44131 | Crease from the preceding week, and were j , ; 
EMME ocd, vn tadauvenxateas ‘5951 | lower than the corresponding week a year the price of electrolytic copper continued 
Spain (peseta) ........ 9.4607 |ago. Interest rates on call money re-/|the decline which started during the sec- 
aa sites” eae mained the same as for the previous four! ond week of May. The composite iron and 
| Yiigoslavia (dinar) 17.6900 | Weeks, or slightly over one-half those pre- 
Hong Kong (dollar) . 25.3214 | Vailing during the same week last year. 
China (Shanghai tael) .... 31.9553 |Time money rates were also the same/cent under that reported for the same 
China re =” a as for the week previous. Average prices | week last year. 
| ae ae ec 330916 |Of representative stocks declined slightly, For the week ended June 13, increases 
| SEPARIYEN) Ceiievssssasccaes 49.3828 |from the previous week and were under 
Singapore (dollar) .......... 56.0500 | the corresponding week in 1930. Bondj|tuminous coal production, cattle receipts, 
Canada (dollar) .....+..+0++ 2 ates prices continued the upward trend which | and electric current output, while cotton 
| ein ee) peer are este es 49.0000 | Started durng the previous week, but were | receipts, freight-car loadings, hog receipts, 
Argentina (peso, gold) 72.8880 | Slightly under this time last year. Number | lumber production, petroleum production, 
Brazil (milreis) .. 7.6281 of business failures, as reported by R. G./| steel ingot production, and wheat receipts 
Chile (peso) ..... are Dun & Company, decreased slightly as| showed declines. For the same period the 
Soenela ‘Tease 96.5700 |cOmpared with the week previous, and New York Times Composite Index of gen- 
ES MANOR. Coe e IEC ised enesete cas 29.1250 | were 4.2 per cent under the number re- eral business activity showed a decline of 
RE SS ported for the corresponding week in 1.7 points, while the Business Week Com- 
Ad . T e 1930. | posite Index showed a decline of 0.2 points. 
en + 
vance in axation WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks Ended Saturday, Weekly Average 1923-25—100) 
e e June June June June June June June June June 
n 1 a e la S 20 13 6 21 14 7 22 15 8 
GENERAL BUSINESS 1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 
Composite index—New York Times .. ..... 74.2 *759 909 92.1 93.1 108.9 108.3 109.3 
| . tComposite index—Business week .... «. 779 *781 94.7 895 91.3 1108 109.2 109.0 
oreseen ext éar PRODUCTION 
r Bituminous coal production ........5 ...+. 68.5 *67.6 82.1 819 836 944 968 95.2 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) ..... 789 . 355° BED Sees: ‘Signe Se) tae 
COIS TECEIPES 20... cc cccsvececccecons 65.8 *598 67.7 75.6 83.2 741 68.7 71.5 
e ° : GOCMON FOCCIBES ....cccccrccvccocesecns 200 254 173 238 188 27.7 312 21.9 
| Gov. Pinchot In Approving +Electric current ........ 94.9 938 994 998 96.5 100.7 1005 99.2 
M f Ci Freight car loadings .. ie 794 960 966 97.6 111.6 111.6 110.2 
- Hog receipts Some og 618 *658 806 72.4 878 76.7 $7.2 39.7 
Safety easure or Aly +Lumber production 64.9 66.0 81.4 *91.7 92.2 1034 1029 989 
awe 83 | Petroleum production 118.2 118.8 1248 123.5 124.2 132.7 131.7 1303 
Says W asting of Funds Steel ingot production .. 50.0 513 868 89.5 93.4 125.0 1263 1263 
‘ li bl 5 Wheat receipts ...... 72.9 1279 574 463 572 789 70.3 683 
Has Been Unbe levable WHOLESALE PRICES 
Fisher's Index (1926-100) 
. , All commodities (120) ..........ee0008 70.0 69.7 70.0 862 87.0 876 97.5 963 95.8 
HarrissurG, Pa., June 29. Agricultural products (30) .......... 61.4 604 604 888 90.0 91.2 101.2 99.2 98.5 
; Nonagricultural products (90) 728 73.0 73.2 846 85.1 85.4 95.5 95.2 94.2 
_ Gross mismanagement of city —— Copper, electrolytic ..............50.. 56.5 58.0 58.7 85.5 848 913 1290 1290 1290 
jin the past has made an advance in the | Cotton’ middling New York ......... 324 32.0 316 518 533 585 680 695 99.9 
Philadelphia tax rate next year “sure and | Iron and steel composite ............. 75.0 75.0 750 810 81.0 81.3 893 895 395 
certain.” Governor Gifford Pinchot de-| Wheat, No. 2 red, Panses OOF 5x 5akick 574 566 566 698 76.0 783 79.1 79.1 76.0 
clared in a prepared statement announc- | 5... depits outside New York City .. 100.7 89.2 101.3 134.9 1149 107.9 142.6 1279 192.3 
ing his approval of a bill (H. 1859) au-)| Bank loans and discounts ... ‘2 116:7 117.1 1179 137.0 1358 136.3 132.4 130.9 130.7 
| thorizing a $3,000,000 loan to be nego- Bond prices ....... - 106.1 105.8 105.1 106.4 166.4 1064 104.5 104.5 104.5 
‘ ity he fire and po-| Business failures .. - 114.7 116.5 111.5 119.7 120.1 119.2 104.9 104.7 103.9 
tiated by that city for t P | Federal reserve ratio .. - 109.9 108.9 1086 107.5 107.1 1061 978 97.0 96.0 
lice departments. ; | Satariatenton: 
“Nothing can stop it,” he added. “Even| Call money .............ceeeeeeeeees 36.4 36.4 36.4 606 68.6 72.7 169.7 187.9 169.7 
| continued dodging of the facts in the next! Time money ........... 34.3 34.3 38.2 81.8 85.7 85.7 185.7 1886 1943 
owerless to prevent it.’’| Money in circulation 98.3 975 96.7 923 924 929 ,961 963 96.9 
budget would be p ke a ., Net demand deposits 97.4 112.2 112.6 1129 113.3 112.9 107.1 108.5 107.1 
| Philadelphia, he declared, “has been un-| stock prices ..........sssecceeeeeeeee 1308 1238 197.7 216.1 230.0 2612 2534 3509 
|believably wasteful of public moneys, tO) Time deposits ...... 0. .iecceeeeeeens 161.6 1620 159.4 158.4 1579 148.3 148.0 149.1 
|the enrichment of a few and the heavy) omnes ; : 
burden of the taxpayers. The time has) meas. +Relative to weekly average, 1928-1930, per week shown, ‘Relative to a computed 
|come now when the dance is over and) "ormal taken as 100 : 
the fiddler must be paid.” 
. 
Y fears 4 
Change te i Yon Decrease in Loans and Investments 


| In 1910, according to Governor Pinchot, 
|city and county pay rolls together car- 
|ried 8829 employes for a population of 
1,549,008. Twenty years later, he pointed 
out, city and county pay rolls carried 
26,130 employes for a population of 1,961,- 
458. While the population increased 25 
|}per cent the pay roll increased 200 per 
cent. “Officeholders,” said the Governor, 
“multiplied eight times faster than pop- 
ulation.” Most of the increase, he said, 
was in the county pay roll rather than 
the city. 

Similarly, Governor Pinchot stated, the 
funded debt of Philadelphia has increased 
more than six times in 20 years. “The 
taxpayer today pays nearly as much in 


The Federal Reserve Board's condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on June 24, made 


week of $82,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments and $22,000,000 in time deposits and 
one year on account of the city’s debt as’ increases of $31,000,000 in net demand de- 
| seven years ago he paid in two,” he said. posits and $6,000,000 in borrowings from 
Effect on Home-owner Federal reserve banks. 


“This huge burden falls on the home- Loans on securities declined $9,000,000 
one first, the Governor declared, and at reporting member banks in the Chicago 
that is serious enough. But Philadelphia district, $7,000,000 in the New York dis- 
home-owners are losing their homes to trict and $17,000,000 at all reporting anics 
mortgage-owners in alarming numbers. | « 47) other” joans increased $28,000,000 in 
Mortgages are the backbone of security the New York district, and declined $15,- 
in many Philadelphia financial institur | 999,000 in the Chicago district, $11,000,000 
tions. Hence the enormous and steadily in the Philadelphia district $9,000,000 in 
mounting tax burden on real estate is ® the Boston alstriet and $25,000,000 at all 
serious danger to the stability of the fi- reporting ecine rwe 


nancial structure in Philadelphia.” . 7 
Concluding his statement approving the aati seen mee Soeenent 


measure before him, Governor Pinchot 1 
said: “If I must choose between crippling ©#8° district, $8,000,000 in San Francisco 


the police and fire departments of Phila- 
delphia at a time like this, and the possi- 
bility, probability, or even certainty of a 
small additional increase in the tax rate 
(beyond what is already unavoidable) be- 
cause of this bill, I choose the safety of 
the city. Therefore I have signed the 
bill.” 





Changes Announced in 
Status of National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
;for the week ended June 27 were an- 
|nounced by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
| rency June 29 as follows: 


Application to organize received with title 


[Continued 


first distributing and paying to the pre- 
ferred stockholders the sums of the par 
value of their stock together with the 
dividends accrued since Jan. 1, 1927, and 
6 per cent per annum in cash up to and 


including May 17, 1929. And further em- 
powers The American Seeding Machine 


requested: The Florida National Bank and Co. to sell such amounts of the stock of 
000." Correspondent: J “beta hcaneen. ; the Delaware corporation in its hands as 
ville, Fla. may be necessary to make the distribu- 


Applications to organize approved: 

Northwestern National Bank of Dawson, 
Minn. Capital: $25,000. Correspondent: C. 
M. Johnson, Dawson, Minn. 

The Kiein Nationa! Bank of Madison, Minn. 
Capital: $50,000. Correspondent: Peter Galle, 
Madison, Minn. 

Voluntary liquidations: 


tion to the preferred stockholders. 


In so far as the decree enjoins the com- 
|pany from making distribution of any 
part of the assets to common stockhol- 


modified to the extent that William W. 


The First National Bank of Kaufman, Tex.| Keifer as trustee is entitled to receive 
Capital: $100,000. Effective June 16, 1931. Liq-| the fair cash value of his preferred stock 
uldating agent: J. A. Nash, Kaufman, Tex. 


on May 17, 1929, and that all other pre- 
ferred stockholders are entitled to hold 
in preference to the common stockholders 


Absorbed by the Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Kaufman. 
The First National Bank of Ashdown, Ark. 


Capisal ; $50,000. ap ag mgr PF Liq- | all of the common stock received by the 
uldating agent: C Ec. ay. shdown, Ark, r 1e elaware cor- 
Succeeded by the First National Bank in Ash- Ohio corporation from. tt D 


down, 

The First National Bank of Mount Angel, 
Oreg. Capital: $30,000. Effective June 10, 
1931. Liquidating agent: N. M. Lauby, Mount 
Angel, Oreg. Absorbed by Bank of Mount 
Angel, Oreg. 

The First National Bank of Clarence, Iowa 
Capital: $30,000. Effective June 19, 1931. Liq- 
uldating committee: J. R. Claney, C. E. Read 
and R. G. Kelly, all of Clarence, Iowa. Ab- 
sorbed by Clarence Savings Bank, Clarence, 
Iowa. 

The Liberty National Bank of Paris, 
Capital: $150,000. Effective June 23, 
Liquidating agent: Ed H. McCuistion, Paris 
Tex. Succeeded by the Liberty National Bank 
in Paris. 

The First National Bank of Borger, Tex. 
Capital: $50,000. Effective May 16, 1931. Liq- 
uidating agent: Roy F. Formway, Roby, Tex. 
Absorbed by Borger State Bank, Borger, Tex. 

Branch authorized under Act of Feb. 25, 
/1927: First National Bank at Pittsburgh, Pa 
Location of branch: No. 424 Federal St., Pitts- | 
burgh, Pa. | 


the Ohio corporation has not yet been 
dissolved. 
of the shares of stock received from the 
Delaware corporation. When an order of 
dissolution has been effected, section 
8623-84 will apply, and the company may 
then distribute all of the stock ratably 
among all the preferred stockholders of 
the Ohio corporation. 


On the other hand, without waiting for 
dissolution, it is in the power of the cor- 
poration to make a sale of all of the 
shares of stock in the Delaware corpora- 


Tex 
1931. 


Utilities Asked for Views 
On New Hampshire Order 


| 7 Concorp, N. H., June 29. 
| In a 27,000-word report the New Hamp- 
| shire Pubiic Service Commission has just 
ordered the New Hampshire Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., of Portsmouth, and the Derry 


Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas 8.F.| Electric Co., to show cause on or before 
. a “ ” ow = 193 Sept. 10 why a long series of orders aris- 
2.232 414 231 368 299 1,219 ing from the Commission's investigation 

ms meee . . tone ~—— of these utilities should not become ef- 
1.071 169 59 102 94 334 fective. 
aaa aoe e 3 a. br 88° ‘The report found that “from a practical 
ouaineg : ‘ - standpoint the two companies are con- 
546 78 66 122 79 393 trolled and operated by the Associated 
— 6S Z 6S rt #6, Gas and Electric Co.” The Commission 
46 7 5 13 - 1g, held that “these holding companies may 
1,742 376 215 447 264 720 retard lower production cost” and that 
1,241 235 152 204 148 1,055' the danger in this “is postponement of 
an 6 » wm 143 142 | Tate reductions” on the side of the public 
473 112 a9 206 101 233 and “to the utilities the likelihood of 
6 eee ace 2 24| municipal ownership.” 





And Time Deposit 


public June 29, shows decreases for the! 


ders, it will be affirmed, but it must be | 


poration, So far as this record discloses, | 


It is still the owner and holder | 


sIs Shown in Week 


Member Banks in Federal Reserve System Reported In- 
creases in Net Demand Deposits 


district, $7,000,000 in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict and $6,000,000 in the Boston district 
and increased $31,000,000 in the New York 


district and $3,000,000 at all reporting 
banks. Holdings of other securities de- 
clined $24,000,000 in the New York dis- 


trict, $17,000,000 in the Chicago district 
and $43,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $63,000,000 on June 24, the principal 
changes for the week being increases of 
$9,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco and $4,000,000 at Richmond 
and a decrease of $3,000,000 at Cleveland. 


(Principal resources and liabilities 
of weekly reporting member banks in 
each Federal reserve district on June 
24, as made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board June 29, are printed in 
tabulated form at the bottom of this 
page.) 


Rights of Stockholders Determined | 
After Withholding Consent to Merger 


from Page 6.) 


| tion, such sale being subject to ratifica- 


for that purpose, if two-thirds of the 
voting power approve such sale. In the 


| event a sale of such stock should be made, 
ior in the event of attempted distribution 
to common stockholders under present 
|law, any preferred stockholder may again 
object and give the notice and make the 
demand for the cash value, under the pro- 
| visions of section 8623-72. 
| The decree and judgment of the court 
of appeals will be modified, but if the 
corporation and the common. stockholders 
find it more advantageous to carry out 
the decree of the court of appeals rather 
than the modification as herein outlined, 
that procedure may be followed. 

Judgment of the court of appeals modi- 
fied. 

Jones, MatTutas, Day, ALLEN, KINKADE 
and Rosinson, JJ., concur. 





| tion by a meeting of stockholders called ' 





Banking Statutes 


Commission Appointed by 
Governor to Rearrange 
Laws as Authorized by the 
1931 Legislature 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 29. 
Recodification of Indiana's banking laws 


| ucts continued to decline from the previ-| will be undertaken at once by the Com- 
}ous week and were 14 per cent under last mission recently appointed by Governor 


Harry G. Leslie in conformity with an act 


| tinued to rise from the week previous, and | of the 1931 Legislature. Recommendations 


of the Commission are to be reported to 
the 1933 General Assembly. 


At their initial meeting in the Governer’s 


| Steel price for the week was the same as office June 17, the Commission elected as 
|for the week previous, but was 7.4 per) chairman Walter S. Greenough, assistant 


to the president of the Fletcher Trust 
Company, Indianapolis. Willis S. Ellis, 
president of the Anderson Loan Associa- 


;occurred over the previous week in bi- tion, Anderson, Ind., is vice chairman and 


selection of a secretary has been deferred. 


To Study Banking Laws 

Data and information on banking laws 
in the United States and Canada are to 
be collected and studied. Other members 
of the Commission are: 

Myron H. Gray, Muncie attorney; George 

Weymouth, associate editor of the Indiana 
Fa rmer’s Guide and former editor of Farm 
Life magazine; Hugo Melchior, cashier of 
the Dubois County State Bank; Franklin 
| Boone, treasurer and financial secretary 
;of the South Bend Building and Loan 
|; Company; William F. Morris, president, of 
the Pendleton Banking Company; Will G. 
Irwin, president of the Irwin-Union Trust 
Company of Columbus, who was repre- 
sented at the meeting by Charles M. Set- 
ser, cashier of the company; Curtis. H. 
Rottger of Indianapolis, retired president 
of the Indiana Bell Telephone Company 
and receiver for the City Trust Company; 
Dr. Charles Kettleborough, head of the 
Indiana legislative reference bureau, and 
Paul N. Bogard, president of the First 
McKeen National Bank at Terre Haute. 


Syndicate’s Bid Accepted | 
For Minnesota Road Bonds 


St. Paut, Minn., June 27. 
Yine State of Minnesota sold $8,600,000 
of highway bonds on June 23 to a syndi- 
cate represented by the First National 
Bank in Minneapolis, which bid interest at 
3 3/4 per cent und and a premium of 
$60,000, it was announced June 24 by 
State Treasurer Julius A. Schmahl, in an 
oral statement. 


The following additional information 
was made available by Mr. Schmahl: 

There ‘were five bids, with the next an 
offer of a syndicate headed by Chase Se- 
curities Corporation and the Bancnorth- 
west Co., which bid 3 3/4 and a premium 
of $57,620. 

The bonds are to be dated July 15, and 
proceeds will be used for an expanded 
highway construction program. 

Others in the syndicate which purchased 
the bonds are First National Bank, New 
York; Hallgarten & Co., New York; B. 
J. Van Ingen & Co., New York; Phelps, 
Fenn & Co., Inc., New York; Northern 
Trust Co., Chicago; Redmond & Co., New 
York; H. L. Allen & Co., New York; Law- 
rence Stern & Co. Inc., New York; 
Schaumburg, Rebhann & Osborne, New 
York; M. F. Schlater & Co., Inc., New 
York; First National Co., St. Louis, ana 
Smith, Moore & Co., St. Louis. 

The interest rate is a half per cent lower 
than that bid on similar State bonds of- 
fered last November. 


State Bank Membership 
In the Reserve System 


Changes in the status of State banks for 
the week ended June 26 were announced 
June 29 by the Federal Reserve Board as 
follows: 

Closed 
Farmington, Mich 


Farmington State Savings 
Capital: $40,000. 


Bank, 


Opinions on Tax Petitions 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


[Continued from Page 6.1 


turn for itself and another company 
for the year 1921, setting forth the 
assets and liabilities, the gross income, 
the expenses and profits, and the 
taxable income of each company, 
separately and in combination. No 
information return on Form 1122. was 
filed. Based upon the consolidated 
return, the respondent assessed a de- 
ficiency tax against the subsidiary 
company, which was never collected. 
Later, and more than five years after 
petitioner had filed its return, respond- 
ent determined a liability against peti- 
tioner as transferee of the assets of the 
other company. Held, that the assess- 
ment of the proposed liability is 
barred by the statute of limitations. 
Tolerton and Warfield Company. Docket 

No. 45320. 

Periods of less than a year for 
which returns are required held un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1924 to be 
taxable years for purpose of computa- 
tion of net loss. 

Net losses sustained prior to affilia- 
tion may be used in computing con- 
solidated net income. Ben Ginsburg 
Co., 19 B. T. A. 81 followed. 


| 


WEST PENN ELECTRIC 
SYSTEM GROWTH 


Although the year 1930 was not a normal one 
industrially, the West Penn Electric System, 


which is controlled b 


¢ 


Works and Electric 


the American Water 
ompany, added to its 


lines some twelve thousand new electric cus- 


tomers. The sales of 
customers increased 
over the year 1929. 
| 
| 
| 


demand for electric e 


tire territory. 


nerg 
intensive merchandising of 
the Company in promotin 
electrification of the homes throughout its en- 


electricity to domestic 
in the year 1930 16%, 


These results are largely due to the increasing 


stimulated by the 
ort maintained by 
the complete 
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50 Broad Street 


New York 
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Modern Tendencies in Field 


of Personnel Administration + 





New Programs Which Are Being Put Into 
Operation by Various Governmental Units 
Discussed by New Jersey Examiner 





By CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Chief Examiner and Secretary, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


ILLIAM PENN once said that “Govern- 

ments, like clocks, take their movement 

from the direction that men give them.” 
Government is no better and no worse than 
the people who do its work. They reflect the 
standards and desires of their employers, the 
people. They not only shape the policies and 
undertakings of government, but they exer- 
cise a powerful, even a governing, influence 
in determining how public moneys shall be 
“pent. 

- + 


Governments and the individuals who serve 
them may be honest, but they can hardly be 
effective, especially in populous areas, unless 
there is organization, regulation, supervision 
and control of the public personnel. 


The ablest and most effective civil servants 
are in those jurisdictions where there are or- 
ganized personnel divisions and where they 
are most vigorously administered. The poor- 
est quality of service is found in those juris- 
dictions which have not recognized the per- 
sonnel problem of government and which are 
still under dominant political control. 


It is essential that the welfare and regula- 
tion of these millions of workers in govern- 
ment and the tremendous sums of money 
paid for personal service be given serious and 
adequate attention. It would be natural for 
local governments to look to the Federal 
service for an adequate procedure for han- 
dling their personnel problems. The Federal 
Government has made some progress, as has 
a number of States, but it has not yet cen- 
tralized its personnel control, nor has it pro- 
vided machinery and authority adequate for 
the effective handling of the greatest per- 
sonnel problem of the world. 


It is not in criticism, but as a statement of 
fact, to say again that the Federal Govern- 
ment does not lead, but follows, in progres- 
sive administration. Municipalities, for in- 
stance, set up budgets before they were com- 
mon in State administration, and 46 of the 48 
States had established budget systems before 
the Federal Government got around to this 
fundamental matter. 


A few examples will illustrate the approach 
to the personnel problem that some of our 
progressive cities and counties and a few 
States are making. Even the smallest em- 
ployer must make some arrangement for han- 
dling leaves of absence of various kinds. 2. 
the public service it is customary to allow a 
vacation with pay of two or three weeks each 
year, and in some cases a month. In addi- 
tion, by formal action, by practice, by custom 
or tradition, the employe who is sick is al- 
lowed to be absent with pay for periods rang- 
ing from a week to a month. 


The public employe not only theoretically 
but actually may be absent from his duty 
with pay throughout one month in twelve. 
This means that the public as an employer 
pay its workers something like $500,000,000 
a year when they may be absent from 
their duties for vacation or on account of 
illness. Ordinary business prudence demands 
that when the welfare of millions of people 
is at stake and hundreds of millions of dollars 
are being spent there should be a definite 
procedure governing vacations and leaves for 
the whole public service, and administrative 
machinery provided to see that that pro- 
cedure is observed. 


+ + 
The Federal Government, I should say; has 
regulations respecting leave. Progressive 


cities and counties and States are undertak- 
ing this sort of regulation. They want to 
assure themselves, first, that vacation and 
sick-leave privileges are not abused; second, 
that vacation and sick-leave policies as ex- 
pressed in their established procedure are 
carried out, and, third, that the worthy pub- 


Interest in Public 
Camping Sites 
in New York 


By Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. 
Conservation Commis- 
sioner, State of New 
York 
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HE advance crowd of the army of tourists 
T and campers which will visit the moun- 

tains and forests of the State of New 
York this Summer is already on the grounds. 
Early registrations at the public camp sites 
maintained by the Conservation Department 
indicate a much larger use of New York's 
outdoor playgrounds than in any previous 
year. 

Business depression seems to have had lit- 
tle effect on the public’s use of their outdoor 
«playgrounds. Last year the forest parks 
were visited by twice as many people as 
came to them in any previous year and there 
is every indication that this year the num- 
bers will be much larger. 

The trained body of young men who are 
designated as camp site rangers are already 
at their posts in charge of the 28 public camp 
sites in the Adirondack region and four in 
the Catskills and are busy welcoming the 
earlier campers. Soon after July 1 it is ex- 
pected that the main body of tourists and 
campers will begin to arrive. The names of 
268,000 visitors were listed at the camp sites 
last year and members of the recreational 
staff of the Conservation Department would 
not be surprised if the number of visitors 
this year reached 500,000. 

The public camp sites are maintained free 
of charge and they include in their facilities 
camping grounds, with tent spaces and out- 
door cooking arrangements, automobile park- 
ing areas and in many localities both bath- 
ing and boating facilities. There are sanitary 
facilities and water supply at all of the sites. 

The recreational bureau also is continuing 
opening up new lines of foot trails of which 
there are now more than 400 miles in the 
forest preserve, and there are also 141 open 
camps in the mountains where hikers may 
stop at night. Almost all the camp sites are 
close to streams or lakes where there is ex- 
cellent fishing. 


lic servant shall be fairly dealt with and that 
the public interest shall be conserved. 


We must not forget that the service which 
Government undertakes to render is depend- 
ent upon the quality and character of the 
work of the public employe. Public employes 
are not lazy and grasping. They may, and 
do, fail in many ways. They are as loyal, 
as capable, as amenable to discipline and 
supervision as are any other class or group. 


The weaknesses in public administration 
cannot fairly be placed upon the public em- 
ploye, but rather upon the people who select 
or elect the administrative and policy-deter- 
mining officers and upon those officers who 
are charged with the selection, the organiza- 
tion, the assignment and the supervision of 
the working forces under their control. 


+ + 

In one county jurisdiction, where a two- 
week vacation with pay is prescribed, an ac- 
tual recent count showed that 250 of 1,300 
employes declined to avail themselves of 
their vacation privileges. Some preferred to 
remain on the job in order to keep abreast 
of their daily work; others because they pre- 
ferred to forego their vacation rather than 
to entrust their work to other hands. A sin- 
gle instance of this kind is not sufficient 
proof, of course, of the interest and industry 
of all public employes, but in many jurisdic- 
tions about which I have some personal 
knowledge the same condition prevails. 


Another interesting movement in those 
cities, counties and States which are giving 
most attention to their personnel problems is 
the measurement of performance on the job. 
All who have dealt with this question either 
in business or in industry realize the tremen- 
dous differences in quantity and quality of 
work done by different employes in different 
kinds of jobs and the difficulty involved in 
establishing a system which will adequately 
and fairly measure the things which distin- 
guish capable service from failure, and pro- 
ductive employes from those who render less 
service than that for which they are paid. 
Experience shows that in a school system 
the principal, the assistant superintendent 
and the superintendent regularly are unable 
to agree as to which is the best and which 
is the poorest teacher in a given school, and 
much less as to which of two teachers, nearly 
alike in performance, is really doing the best 
work. 

Within the last three years a measuring 
system has been devised by a public person- 
nel administrator for measuring the perform- 
ance of teachers, clerks, stenographers, in- 
spectors, laborers and others, with a high 
degree of reliability and validity. 

+ + 

As a consequence a number of cities, coun- 
ties, and two or three States, are already 
using this newly developed technical tool as 
a means of measuring the performance of 
their employes so as to act intelligently in 
granting or withholding promotion to higher 
positions, in making upward and downward 
adjustments in rates of pay, in determining 
the order of iay-offs when forces must be 
reduced, in arriving at decisions as to em- 
ployes laid off who are worthy of reemploy- 
ment, and is discovering those who because 
of their inability to meet reasonable stand- 
ards of performance should be transferred, 
demoted, or separated from the service. 


There are other parts of an adequate per- 
sonnel administration in the public service. 
Existing positions must be classified as to 
their requirements, their duties and responsi- 
bilities; the question of establishing new po- 
sitions and eliminating old positions no 
longer needed must be given attention; com- 
pensation schedules for every position in the 
service in keeping with the going rate of pay 
in business and commercial enterprises, the 
degree of the responsibility and duties car- 
ried, the possibilities of advancement and the 
social worth of the service, must be estab- 
lished; adequate machinery is necessary for 
recruiting properly qualified persons who pos- 
sess the ability, the industry, the integrity 
and the right social outlook; uniform and 
just’ procedure must be established for the 
regulation of employes in the service, de- 
signed to maintain their morale and their 
interest; provision must be made for the sep- 
aration of those who no longer merit em- 
ployment, for the retirement and pension of 
men grown old in the service, and for the 
disciplinary measures required in cases of de- 
linquency and violation of accepted stand- 
ards of performance and conduct. 

Every problem and situation among all of 
the difficult and intricate relationships which 
exist between the department head, the su- 
pervisory officer and the individual worker, 


between departments and divisions of Gov- 


ernment, together with the relationships of 
Government as a whole must be carefully de- 
termined and provided for. 

I shall not undertake to exhaust the sub- 
ject with other illustrations of what high- 
grade personnel work as a part of public 
administration now means. No city, county 
or State is under any more obligation to 
have a personnel system of the 1910 type 
than it is, when it purchases an automobile, 
to buy one which represents the best 1910 
model. 

The State of Maryland has a personnel 
system of recent model. The State of Vir- 
ginia’s personnel system corresponds to Mr. 
Ford’s Model “T."” The Federal Government 
has made considerable advances in its per- 
sonnel administration, but it has not suc- 
ceeded by a long measure in bringing its 
model down to date. 

+ + 


Besides the Federal Government, nine 
States—including several of the most popu- 
lous—and some 300 cities, including every 
city of 250,000 population and more, except 
Indianapolis, and a limited number of coun- 
ties and other local governments have some 
kind of a personnel system. If we include 
teachers, library workers, and other profes- 
sional classes, probably one-half of all Gov- 
ernment employes are selected with some at- 
tempt to establish and maintain minimum 
Standards and with some prospect of perma- 
nent tenure. Only in a few jurisdictions, 
however, is there a well-thought-out, com- 
prehensive, and adequate program for central 
personnel control. 
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President of the United States 1857-1£61: 
“Our Government is a stake of such inestimable 
value as to demand our constant and watchful vigi- 
lance for its preservation.” 
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HOW NATION REGULATES 
IMPORTATION OF OPIUM 


Legitimate Medicinal and Scientific Needs Ascertained by 
Federal Commissioner of Narcotics 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


* By H. J. ANSLINGER 


Commissioner, Bureau of Narcotics, Department of the Treasury 


O THE Commissioner of Narcotics—as 
head of the Bureau of Narcotics, es- 
tablished in the Treasury Depart- 

ment by the act of Congress approved 
June 14, 1930—there were transferred all 
the functions of the theretofore existing 
Federal Narcotics Control Board under 
the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export 
Act. In addition all the narcotic law 
enforcement functions previously exer- 
cised by the narcotic unit of the Bureau 
of Prohibition were likewise transferred 
to the Commissioner of Narcotics. 
+ + 
All narcotic drugs—that is to say, salts, 
derivatives and preparations of crude 
opium and coca leaves—required for the 
medicinal and scientific needs of the 
United States are manufactured within 
the United States. No manufactured 
narcotic drug—such as powdered opium, 
morphine, heroin, codeine, or cocaine— 
may lawfully be imported into this coun- 
try for any purpose, and the importation 
of crude opium for the manufacture of 
heroin is also prohibited. A small supply 
of derivatives. of opium and coca leaves 
is manufactured for export, but, com- 
pared with the production of such deriv- 
atives for domestic medical use, the 
quantity is comparatively unimportant. 
The Commissioner is required to deter- 
mine the quantities of crude opium and 
coca leaves which he will permit to be 
imported from time to time for the pur- 
pose of manufacture to supply domestic 
legitimate medicinal and scientific needs 
and the small export requirements. To 
aid him in making this determination, 
the act of June 14, 1930, provided that 
_the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service should 
make such studies and invgstigations of 
the quantities of crude opium, coca 
leaves, and their salts, derivatives and 
preparations together with such reserves 
thereof, as were necessary to supply the 
normal and emergency medicinal and 
scientific requirements of the United 
+» States, the results of such studies and 
investigations to be made available an- 
nually to the Commissioner. A system 
of returns and records required under 
the Harrison Narcotic Law, as amended, 
and regulations, also provide important 
statistical information to assist the 
Commissioner in arriving at such deter- 
mination. 
+ + 
When the total quantities of crude 
opium and coca leaves, respectively, to 
be imported during a given period, usu- 
ally of a calendar year, have been tenta- 
tively fixed, the respective amounts are 
then provisionally alloted to the several 
manufacturers of narcotic drugs. There 
are three factories which extract opium 
alkaloids generally and one additional 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 
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factory which is permitted to import a 
small supply of opium for the manufac- 
ture of a special opium derivative known 
as Pantopon. The three factories re- 
ferred to, however, are permitted to im- 
port the greater proportion of the total 
restricted amount for the period, as they 


supply to the trade, including pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers, all the necessary 
morphine, codeine and dionin which 


eventually reach physicians and drug- 
gists for dispensing to patients. Two 
factories, including one of those manu- 
facturing opium derivatives, import coca 
leaves for the manufacture of cocaine 
for medicinal and scientific purposes. 

Three manufacturers of pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations import limited quanti- 
ties of crude opium for the purpose of 
manufacturing therefrom powdered 
opium and tinctures but the total quan- 
tity imported by these three manufac- 
turers represents only about 5 per cent 
of the total amount to be imported for 
all medical and scientific purposes dur- 
ing a given period. 

After allotments have tentatively been 
made to the various manufacturers, they 
are required, before making any im- 
portation of the crude drugs, to submit 
a formal application for a permit to do 
so. The permit is issued in several 
copies, one of which is forwarded to the 
consul at the foreign port of exportation, 
one to the collector of customs at the 
port of importation into the United 
States, and the original to the importer 
who must transmit same to the exporter 
in the foreign port from whom the crude 
drug is purchased. 

+ + 

T= exporter must present the orig- 

inal of the permit to the American 
Consul, who compares it with the copy 
he has received from the Commissioner 
through the State Department and, if 
the copies check, certifies an invoice for 
the shipment. Thereupon the original 
permit, accompanies the shipping papers 
to the United States port of entry and 
the collector of customs checks the orig- 
inal permit and the shipment itself 
against his copy of the import permit 
which has been received directly from 
the Commissioner. If the shipment and 
the two copies of the permit correspond, 
he crude drug is permitted entry and 
is released to the importer upon pay- 
ment of the necessary duty. The orig- 
inal copy of the permit is temporarily 
retained by the collector until the de- 
scription of the importation and, if 
opium, the appraiser’s assay, are en- 
tered thereon, whereupon the original is 
returned to the Commissioner for statis- 
tical purposes and record. No importa- 
tion in excess of the amount allotted 
can be made by any manufacturer. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of July 1, Mr. Anslinger will continue his discussion of the functions 
. of the Bureau of Narcotics and will deal with the exportation of narcotic drugs 


from the United States. 











Louisiana’s Public Health Work 
Progress of Past Few Years Reviewed 
By DR. JOS. A. OPHARA 


President, Board of Health, State of Louisiana 


HE greatest of Louisiana's achievements 

is health. The State has had a fight for 

health from its beginning. Situated as 
it is—and with a port open to the world— 
necessarily diseases developed or crept in, but 
the 1930 record shows Louisiana as a whole— 
and New Orleans as a city—on a par with 
the States that have the best records. 


It took intelligence, energy, the expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money, and a continu- 
ous educational program to effect present re- 
sults. Internationally Louisiana has been 
known for its agricultural resources, varying 
from the citrus fruits of the subtropical cli- 
mate of the southern portion to corn and 
wheat in the northern tier of its parishes 
with, in between, cotton, sugar cane and all 
the wonderful fruits and vegetables of our 
temperate climate. Louisiana is also inter- 
nationally known for its resources of oil, gas, 
sulphur and salt. 

The work of the State Board of Health 
during the past few years in the sanitation of 
oyster and shrimp plants has resulted in a 
great improvement in the quality and safety 
of these food supplies and has assisted in the 
expansion of the industries. The Board hes 
a laboratory boat which is used for inspec- 
tion of the waters in the producing areas and 
instruction of the packers. 

In the collection of statistics which prove 
health conditions in the State, great im- 
provement has been made. Most rigid re- 
quirements with reference to certificates of 
births and deaths are insisted upon, and the 
books of the Vital Statistics Department are 
kept open six months that all delayed certifi- 
cates may be received and tabulated before 
the totals for the year are made up. 

Typnoid fever has decreased steadily. 
Twenty-five years ago it was one of the 
scourges of the State, but due to the installa- 
tion, at the inspiration of the State Board of 
Health, of water plants which supply safe 
potable water for cities, towns and villages, 
typhoid has been reduced to a minimum, ex- 
cept in certain sections where drought has 
caused it to increase. The State Board of 
Health also supervises all public water sup- 
plies. 

Malaria also is a vanishing element. The 
year 1930 shows a great lessening of deaths 
from this disease. Drainage, screened houses, 
and the education of the people have brought 


about this very desirable condition. We be- 
lieve in a few years there will be no malaria 
in Louisiana. Due to the advances in science 
we have fewer deaths from diphtheria and a 
lessening rate from scarlet fever. 

The collection of reports of cases of com- 
municable diseases has been reduced to a 
system. Every case is followed up, and it is 
Louisiana's hope soon to become a member 
of the morbidity registration area. 

There were no general epidemics In 1930. 
In many respects it was unique as a health- 
ful year. A few outbreaks of small@ox were 
quickly controlled and many thousands of 
lives have been saved because of the general 
supervision which the State Board of Health 
has been able to give consistently and scien- 
tifically. Immunization is not neglected. 
Free biologicals are furnished upon requisi- 
tion to those who cannot afford them. Free 
antityphoid vaccine may be had upon the re- 
quest of a physician, and other biologicals 
for which the Board must charge are sup- 
plied at the cheapest rate possible. 

The Food and Drugs Division of the State 
Board of Health has made significant prog- 
ress. In addition to the examination of oys- 
ters for iodin content, an authority asserts 
that an outstanding piece of work has been 
done in the examination of coffees and 
the discovery of misbranding and aduiiera- 
tion in a number of instances. During the 
current year an effort has been made to give 
the tuberculin test to every dairy cow in the 
State. This work has largely been completed 
with the satisfactory result of finding few 
reactors. 

It is understood that the basic purpose of 
the State Board of Health is to prevent dis- 
ease and to promote health. Prevention of 
disease means protecting the normal state of 
physical well being; promotion of health im- 
plies the building of a stronger and more 
perfect fortress of resistance to the enemy— 
infection. In harmony with its purpose the 
State Board of Health, from year to year 
maintains, strengthens and coordinates a va- 
riety of activities. .Among the latter it is 
most imporiant that an educational program 
be continued from year to year. A State can- 
not reach an ideal condition in health unless 
the people have something more than knowl- 
edge. The knowledge. must be understood, 
accepted and practiced. 


State's Part 


. 


\ 


in Financing 


California’s Schools » .« « . 





Tax Burdens Which Have Been Placed on 
Local Governments for Educational Pur- 
poses Viewed as Excessive 





By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educational Problems, State of California 


HE costs of California’s schools are shared 
by three tax areas—the State, the county 
and the school district. 

During the fiscal year 192%-1928, for ex- 
ample, the State paid approximately 17 per 
cent, the counties 25 per cent, and the school 
district$ 58 per cent. It is interesting to 
note that during that year the counties and 
districts had to shoulder about 83 per cent 
of the total school costs, while the State 
contributed but 17 per cent. The school dis- 
tricts, in fact, paid more than the State and 
the counties combined. Yet California is said 
to have—and in fact does have—a State 
school system. 

++ + 


County and school district school funds 
are raised by taxing real estate and tangible 
personal property, such as automobiles, fur- 
niture and stocks of merchandise. The State 
secures its school money by taxing various 
corporations, such as the railroads, banks, 
insurance companies, gas and electric cor- 
porations, and sleeping and refrigerator car 
eompanies. The corporation taxes are really 
a sort of consumer's tax, for in the end they 
are paid by the people who ride on the street 
cars and railways, carry life or other insur- 
ance, pay the gas and electric bills, or buy 
sleeping car tickets—in many cases the same 
people who are already paying the real es- 
tate and personal property taxes which have 
been mentioned. 

Although the State is today paying con- 
siderably more in dollars toward supporting 
the schools than it did 25 years ago, never- 
theless, it is paying a smaller per cent of the 
total school costs than it did then. 

In 1906, the State paid approximately 35 
per cent of school costs; in 1928 it paid 17 
per cent, a decrease of 18 per cent. 

In 1906, the school districts paid 37 per 
cent; in 1928 they paid 58 per cent, an in- 
crease of 19 per cent. 

In.1906, the counties paid 27 per cent; in 
1928 they paid 25 per cent, a decrease of 2 
per cent. 

The outstanding fact is that, over a series 
of years, the burden of supporting Califor- 
nia’s schools has been gradually shifted onto 
the shoulders of the individual taxpayers 
who own real estate or tangible personal 
property (who pay the county and school 
district taxes). Today, the corporations are 
paying a much smaller proportion of the cost 
of public school support than they did; the 
farmers and other property owners are pay- 
ing a much larger proportion than they did. 

In 1921, when $30 per. pupil in average 
daily attendance was adopted as the mini- 
mum State contribution for elementary 
school support, the average per pupil expen- 
diture for elementary schools was $74.73, the 
corresponding expenditure in 1928 having 
been $98.57. It will thus be seen that while 
the State contribution has been increased in 
proportion to the increase in number of pu- 
pils it has not been affected by the increase 
in cost of education per pupil. 

-~ + 

Under the Constitution counties are re- 
quired to raise taxes for elementary schools 
equal to the State apportionments to the 
various counties, but not to be less than $30 
per pupil in average daily attendance in the 
county during the preceding year. There is, 
however, no restriction upon the power of 
county boards of supervisors to levy county 
taxes for elementary school purposes in ex- 
cess of the minimum’ made mandatory by the 
Constitution. As a result of this there is no 
uniformity of policy among the counties in 
the levying of county elementary school 
taxes. 

Under the law as it stands at present, the 
levy of a minimum county tax for elemen- 
tary and high school purposes is made man- 
datory upon the county authorities. Dis- 
trict taxes, whether for maintenance or 
building purposes, are not mandatory. 

On the other hand ‘unless otherwise au- 
thorized by a favorable vote at a school dis- 
trict election), district taxes for maintenance 
purposes are limited by law to 30 cents on 
$100 assessed valuation, and for building 
purposes to 15 cents, while the power of 
county boards of supervisors to levy county 
taxes for general school purposes beyond the 
legal minimuni is not limited as to amount. 

The result is that whatever may have been 
the purpose in imposing a limit on the tax- 
ing powers of district boards, money in ex- 
cess of the proceeds of a tax at the legal 
maximum district rate may be secured for 
district purposes through another channel, 
if the county board of supervisors happens to 
be favorably disposed. 

In a majority of the counties, however, the 
boards of supervisors do not appear to be 
disposed to help out the districts by levying 
county elementary school taxes much in ex- 
cess of the compulsory legal minimum. In 
every case where this is done the county has 
a relatively large assessed valuation per pupil 
in average daily attendance. Some of these 
counties with high valuation per pupil, such 
as Alpine, Del Norte, Mono, Sierra and Cala- 
veras, are not generally regarded as wealthy 
counties, and yet a small addition to the rate 
necessary to raise the compulsory minimum 
county tax enables some of them to carry on 
the schools of the county with district taxes 
that are almost negligible. In 1928 the, high- 
est average district tax rate in the above 
group was .07 on $100 valuation. 

+ + 

Forty-two of the 58 counties levy county 
elementary school taxes very closely corre- 
sponding to the minimum amounts required 
by law. This would seem to prove conclu- 
sively that under the present system, dis- 
tricts within these counties which are unable 
to provide reasonably satisfactory schools by 
reason of inability to raise the necessary 
money by a district tax, cannot rely upon 
the counties to come to their assistance by 
increasing the county tax above the legal 
minimum. 

Probably the reason for this is that in most 
counties the county supervisors are judged 
by their success in keeping down their part 
of the general county tax rate and are re- 
luctant to use their authority to increase the 
county rate for a purpose or enterprise over 
which they have no control. 

It has already been pointed out that in 
devising the present system of State support 
for California public schools, provision was 


made for increase in the number of children 
to be educated, but the contingency of an 
increase in the necessary cost of education 
per child appears to have been overlooked. 
As the cost of education per child is in- 
creased, the inability of certain districts to 
meet their share of school costs arising, not 
only from increased number of children, but 
also from the increased cost per child of edu- 
cating all the children, has created problems 
which at the present time are urgently de- 
manding solution. 
+ + 


Between 1920 and 1930 the population of 
California increased by 2,245,148 persons, or 
65.5 per cent, standing first among the States 
both in percentage and in numerical increase 
of population. Fifty-two city school districts 
in the State have had population increases of 
100 to over 1,000 per cent and the magnitude 
of the problems created by the corresponding 
increases in school population can only be 
fully appreciated by those who have had the 
responsibility of meeting them. 


In many cases, property valuations have 
kept pace with the growth of school popula- 
tion. But this has not been true in all cases, 
and many districts in all parts of the State 
have found themselves with children de- 
manding more schools and more teachers 
while the property values which form the 
basis of school district income either re- 
mained stationary or increased at a slower 
rate than the number of children. 


The result is that, notwithstanding the 
enormous annual aggregate expenditure for 
public schools in California—an expenditure 
per capita of population and per pupil prob- 
ably not surpassed by any State or country 
of equal size in the world—there are yet dis- 
tricts in the State which, by reason of low 
valuations of taxable property in proportion 
to children to be educated, are unable to pro- 
vide school facilities such as are being sup- 
plied to children of other districts all over 
the State. 

> + 


A condition such as has developed was not 
foreseen nor provided for by the friends of 
education who in 1921 advised for California 
what at that time was the most liberal Sys- 
tem of State and county support for public 
schools in the United States. In the judg- 
ment of the Commission the new problems 
which have arisen can be best met at this 
time by an extension on a new basis of the 
principle of equalization of school support 


which was embodied in our fundamental law 
in 1921. 
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Department of 
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ro is exerting its utmost efforts to 
relieve unemployment by pushing the 

biggest road building program that it ever 
has attempted 

By far the greater portion of the vast army 
of road builders are employed by the con- 
struction firms that receive road and bridge 
contracts as the result of competitive bids. 
Construction companies awarded contracts 
are directed to give preference to local peo- 
ple in employing common labor. In sub- 
mitting proposals they are expected to com- 
pute costs on the basis of a fair and reason- 
able wage scale—and to pay off on that basis. 

A survey of the season's road employment 
situation that has just been completed in the 
Highway Division office at Governor Em- 
merson’'s request, shows that more than 30,- 
000 men will be employed directly and indi- 
rectly at road work this year. 

This computation includes the forces en- 
gaged in the engineering, maintenance, su- 
pervision, patroling and in the production 
and conveyance of material for the construc- 
tion in addition to the actual building oper- 
ations. This brings the figure up to 30,314 
men. This means a force equivalent to the 
adult male population of a city somewhat 
bigger than Peoria, or more populous than 
any in Illinois except Chicago, will earn a 
livelihood through road work this season. 

The Highway Division's computation clas- 
sifies the season’s road work into direct and 
indirect employment. It shows that 26,887 
men will be employed directly—21,132 in 
State bond issue road work and 5,755 on the 
county, or secondary system, financed from 
motor fuel tax allotments and other funds 
available to Illinois counties. 

Of the army of 26,887 directly employed on 
the highways, 17,500 will be at work in road 
paving operations; 3,185 will build ‘bridges; 
2.130 men will be at work at grading. The 
force engaged in the engineering and admin- 
istration of the road program, embracing 
both the State highways and the county pro- 
gram, is placed at 1,251 and the supervision 
of maintenance, patroling and policing on 
the State highway system will engage 2,821. 

Of the forces that will be employed di- 
rectly, the paving crew is classified as 14,000 
on the State roads and 3,500 on the second- 
ary system. Grading gangs on bond issue 
routes will employ 1,590 and on the county 
roads 540. Bridge builders are divided—1,820 
on State bond issue projects and 1,365 on 
county highway bridges. 

The report analyzes the indirect employ- 
ment figures thus: 

It will take 1,828 men to make the cement; 
617 to provide sand, gravel and stone and 832 
to make the steel that will go into the road 
and bridge construction under way this year. 
Conveying this material to the jobs will call 
for the employment of 150 railroad men. 

This compilation, the report states, places 
road construction and the production and 
transportation of road building material 
among the important industries of Illinois. at 


a time that a market for labor is decidedly 
in demand. 
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